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AGAIN... 


is First in Five . . at Cleveland 


The winners of these five classics 
at the 1948 National Air Races were equipped 
with dependable Spark Plugs 
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FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES ... AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 

THE CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 1 9, N. Y. 

SERVING WORLD AVIATION OVER THIRTY YEARS 



RE ATIVE 
ENGINEERING 


Honeywell 



Makes smooth landings 
—even on rough fields 


M ANY pilots who have used the 
B. F. Goodrich landing gear 
assembly say it outperforms any 
other make. 

Ryan Pilot W. P. Sloan of San 
Diego, California, reports: "The 
B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube brakes 
on my Ryan Navion have a smooth, 
positive action that no other brakes 
have ever equalled. 

"Their quick-action efficiency 
makes possible smooth landings 
even in short, rough fields. I get 

E lenty of braking power with 
ght pressure. And I don't have 
to worry about grabbing, or pulling 


"The B. F. Goodrich brakes im- 
prove take-off and taxiing, too. With 
the handbrake set, I can now run the 
airplane up to full rpm without inch- 
ing forward or slipping a bit. 

The Ryan Navion 's B. F. Goodrich 
assembly also provides better cush- 
ioning on rough fields— and better 
flotation on soft fields — with larger, 
wider B, F. Goodrich Type III tires. 

The entire B. F. Goodrich assembly 
— wheel, brake, tire and cube — is 
extra-strong and extra-tough, yet 
light in weight. Because it is simply 
designed, it's easier to service. The 
full-circle braking action of the Ex- 
pander Tube makes wear slow and 


even, prolongs brake life, reduces 
maintenance costs. 

B. F. Goodrich assemblies can be 
designed for any type of plane — from 
the largest to the smallest. Standard 
sizes arc now available for quick de- 
livery to manufacturers, airlines and 
private owners. For detailed infor- 
mation — all in an easy-to-rcad, 
S-page, illustrated booklet — write to 
The /!. F. Goodrich Company , Aero- 
nautical Division , Department E, 
Akron, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Get superior Phillips 66 Aviation products at the 


. . the airport with the coveted SUPSMOR" rating! 



awarded the honor of “Superior” rating by the AOPA, 
the Springfield Municipal Airport provides accommoda- 
tions for three important airlines, as well as complete 24- 
hour service for private planes and transients. 

When you are planning a trip, include the Springfield 
Municipal Airport on your itinerary. It’s a key airport on 
the new Flyers Skyway No. 1 and a good place to stop for 
service, repairs, or refueling with Phillips 66 Aviation Gas- 
oline, and has a wonderful coffee shop! 

Phillips 66 Aviation products have been used for years by 
many of the big commercial airlines in the Mid-west. Their 
use is an endorsement of the quality of Phillips products. 
So look for the gasoline identified by the Phillips 66 flying 
shield. This famous trademark is your assurance of de- 
pendability. Aviation Dept., Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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Pick your plane . . . the prop has 
already been picked as standard equip- 
ment by the aircraft designer. 

If he doesn’t know how to get the most 
out of the aircraft he designed, who 
does? When it comes to propellers, he 
says "Sensenich” more often than any 
other propeller name. The Aeronca 
designer said "Sensenich” on all three 


of the newest 1948 Aeroncas — the Sedan, 
the Champion and the Super-Chief. 
Our advice has never changed: try one, 
fly one — and you’ll know why 4 out of 
5 personal planes powered under 250 
lip are Sensenich equipped. 
PROP-SHOP. All makes (wood) re- 
newed promptly at main plant or West 
Coast Branch. Send them to Sensenich. 


SENSENICH CORPORATION 

Lancaster, Penna. Glendale, Calif. 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


Convairs for T-29 

Air Force may not announce it for 
some time but Convair got the nod 
over the Glenn L. Martin Co. in the 
hot competition for the USAF T-29, 
twin engine trainer contract. Convair’s 
contract will be about $30,000,000 for 
36 Convair Liners including modifica- 
tions for bombardier and navigator 
training. 

The Convair award represents a 
triumph of USAF procurement people 
over the Training Command, which 
wanted an entirely new design com- 
petition for the twin-engine trainer to 
meet its detailed specifications. Pro- 
curement brass said it would be simpler 
to buy modifications of twin-engine 
transports already in production. 

Small Fields Losing Out 

Practical application of the recently 
established CAA airport policy, handed 
down to the regions virtually kills 
further airport assistance to small 
fields in the 1949 and 1950 programs, 
according to interpretations in Wash- 

he policy assigns top priority to air- 
port projects providing facilities needed 
for the effective uses of air navigation 
aids planned in the SC-31 report. Third 
priority is for fields to serve feeder lines 
and smaller types of aircraft. 

With only a limited amount of funds 
for airport aid made available by Con- 
gress it looks as if there is only enough 
for priorities one and two and that the 
small fields will be down scraping the 
very bottom of a rather completely 
emptied barrel. 

National Precedent? 

CAB investigation to determine 
whether National Airlines routes should 
be parcelled out to other airlines has 
the scheduled air transport industry 
worried. Most of the big airlines have 
been bitter against National since it 
broke the airlines' united front against 
the New York Port Authority and 
bolted to Idlcwild last month and 
would shed few tears over National’s 
cannibalization. 

But they are fearful that the Board 
action in the National case may estab- 
lish a precedent for it to proceed with 
the long-talked about general revision 
of the domestic route structure. East- 
ern Air Lines is particularly worried over 
what Pan American may get out of 
National’s disintegration. 


Supersonic Stew 

Watch for some Pentagon fire- 
works over the supersonic security 
policy laid down last fall by De- 
fense" Secretary James V. Forrestal. 
The Forrestal policy classified 
flights over Mach .8 as confiden- 
tial ranging up to top secret classi- 
fication for supersonic perform- 
ances. Since then the Air Force 
has publiclv announced flights of 
the Bell X-l at from Mach 1 to 
Mach 1.3 and a new world speed 
record at Mach .87 for the F-S6A. 

Navy, more than a little irked 
over the USAF supersonic head- 
lines while it hewed to the For- 
restal line, will demand an ac- 
counting and probably pry loose 
some high speed stories on its 
Douglas Skystreak and Skyrocket, 
both capable of slipping past 
Mach 1. 


Compound Problems 

Impressions of the daily press that the 
new compound engines arc “America’s 
answer to British turbojet leadership" 
arc doomed to disappointment. The 
use of a turbine compounded to a 
reciprocating engine bridges only one 
of the many gaps between the piston 
and gas turbine engine. 

By utilizing the energy of hot ex- 
haust gases for power, a reduction in 
fuel consumption is attained that makes 
an important contribution to the prob- 
lem of aircraft range. But the new 
engine suffers from the same old com- 
plaints against the reciprocating engine: 
It uses a propeller for conversion of 
power to thrust and that puts a subsonic 
ceiling on its potentialities. 

Its great weight, complexity, low 
power, altitude deficiency, awkward 
shape and size and its dependence on 
detonation-dampening fuels categorizes 
the reciprocating engine as a power 
plant at the end of its useful develop- 
ment in the high power type. The 
compound engine is no answer to the 
turbojet anyway you look at it. 

Mail Probe Off 

Don’t expect any investigation of air 
mail pay "subsidies” by Senator Homer 
Ferguson’s (R. Mich.) Senate com- 
mittee before the November elections. 

Republican high command cancelled 
the scheduled investigation because it 


might revive the TWA-Pan American 
fued and re-open the bitter controversy 
between Howard Hughes and Senator 
Owen Brewster (R., Me.). Republican 
leadership is determined to keep Brew- 
ster in the background until after the 
election. 


Red Test Center 

Russia has built its equivalent of 
U. S. Wright Field and Muroc flight 
test centers at Ramenskoye, a wartime 
tactical airfield about 26 miles south- 
west of Moscow. Development of the 
Ramenskoye flight test center is strictly 
a post-war project begun after the end 
of the German war. 

However Russians have not moved 
their basic aeronautical research facil- 
ities back into western Russia fol- 
lowing their wartime exodus from the 
Moscow area. 

Credit Brewster, Hinshaw 

Credit for the attention given avia- 
tion by Washington the past two vears 
goes largely to Maine's GOP Sen. Owen 
Brewster and California’s GOP Rep. 
Carl Hinshaw. 

Last year, when a series of spectacular 
air crashes threatened to send air traf- 
fic into a nosedive, Brewster and Hin- 
shaw pushed for hearings on air safety 
before the Senate and House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committees. 
The industry was critical at the pros- 
pect of additional accident publicity. 
But the hearings, focusing congres- 
sional, government, and public atten- 
tion on the need for safety measures, 
culminated in this year’s record appro- 
priations for new air navigation facilities. 

Later, Brewster's aviation subcommit- 
tee heard aircraft manufacturers present 
their case. The Maine Senator moved 
to have a board of congressional, gov- 
ernment. and industry representatives 
established to thoroughly review the re- 
quirements of air transport and aircraft 
manufacturing. In the House. Hinshaw 
pushed to give Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee statutory authority to do the job. 
The President, pricked by the Brewster 
and Hinshaw moves, set up his own 
Air Policy' Commission. 

A Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board was then organized, with Brew- 
ster as chairman and Hinshaw as vice 
chairman. General recognition of the 
Air Force this year as the country’s new 
"first line of defense” was an outgrowth 
of the findings of the Commission and 
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Western Air Leads Again 



WITH A FLEET OF CONVAIR ’49ers 



TONY FAVEHO 




A symphony in silver as it streaks 
across the sky, is the time saving — 
economical Convair '49er — the greatest 
achievement in crir line travel. The 
magnificent appearance of Western Air 
Lines Convair '49er, as well as all craft 
operated by Western Air Lines, is due 
to a large degree to VICTOR BRAND'S 
VCC X-69, Aircraft Surface Brightener. 
VCC X-69 was selected by Western Air 
Lines after extensive competitive tests 
which proved this VICTOR BRAND 
product excelled all others in obtaining 
a brighter aircraft surface with fewer 
man hours. In fact, Western Air Lines 
found that VCC X-69 saved 50% of the 



VCC X-69. and < 



Victor 

Chemical Co. of Californio 
6920 So. Staniordjlve. 
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sembly jobs. Designed in more rivet types, greater 

thickness range. Whether for assembly or repair, de- 
pend on Cherry Rivets and Cherry Tools for the best 
blind fastening job. Available wherever aircraft are 
built. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TODAY 
FOR THE CHERRY RIVET BOOKLET— "A FASTER 
FASTENING METHOD." 


UiLltV laUii: 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Ail Force and Republic Aviation 
jointly grounded F-8-f fighters pending 

both in connection with Air Force Day 
celebrations, at Dallas and San Bernar- 
dino. Calif. Some 400 Thunderjets are 
affected. 

Charles Dycer, CAA director of air- 
craft service, will retire to be replaced 
by George Haldeman, formerly of CAA 
sixth region. Dycer’s retirement fol- 
low's several months of illness. Halde- 
man has specialized in new aircraft 
type certification and has performed 
most of these tests as pilot. He has 
been flying since 1919 and once 
attempted a trans-Atlantic flight with 
Ruth Elder. 

Presidential certificate of merit was 
awarded Loren F. Jones for his develop- 
ment of Teleran, a radar and television 
air navigation system, and Hugh H. 
Spencer for his wartime work as chief, 
guided missiles division of OSRD. Both 
scientists are now employed by Radio 
Corporation of America. 

General Hoyt Sanford Vandenbcrg 
has called all Air Force commanders 
to a conference at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala. this week. 


FINANCIAL 

Glenn L. Martin Co. received an ad- 
ditional $3 million loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. for work- 
ing capital. Martin originally borrowed 
526.77 5.000 from RFC more than a 
year ago and has repaid 515,975,000. 

Continental Motors Corp. for nine 
months ending July 31, reports profit 
of S2,536,129 after taxes on sales of 
SS5.592.860. 


FOREIGN 

Bolivian Air Force has started regu- 
lar public transport sendee within Boli- 
via. Bolivian ministry of defense has 
authorized the air transport squadron 
of the BAF to carry passengers, mail 
and cargo to any and all airports in 
Bolivia and without payments to air 
lines which administer these airports 
and services. 

British South American Airways has 
returned all of the AVRO Tudor IV 
transports to the London-Bermuda- 
Nassau-Kingston route. The planes 
have not been in service since January, 
194S when the Star Tiger disappeared. 
The sen-ice operates every Thursday 
via Kcflavik, Gander, Bermuda, Nassau 
and Kingston and return to London 
on Saturday. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Convair has completed engineering and begun construction of changed 
parts for the B-36C powered by an advanced model of the Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major engine. A feature of the new engine is 
reduced fuel consumption, giving the new bomber an even greater 
range. The B-36C is scheduled for completion this fall at which time the 
Air Force projects an attempt at the world's nonstop distance record. 
Calculations give the new model a range of 12,000 miles, a safe margin 
over the 11,236 mi. record of the Naw’s Lockheed P2V “Truculent 
Turtle.” 

► British now are test-flying the most powerful turbojet engine to take 
the air. Rolls-Royce’s new axial flow turbojet, the Avon, is rated at 7500 
lb. static thrust. Two Avons now are flying, installed in the outboard 
nacelles of a Merlin-powered Lancastrian. 

► Vickers has an order for a sizable quantity of Supemiarine Attackers 
front the British Navy. The Naval version of this 600 inph. jet fighter 
will feature folding wings and be known as the Seafang. 

► Grumman will begin production of its Panther (F9F) next month 
with the jet fighters scheduled to be rolling off the line at a 30 per month 
rate by next July. Recent performance of Panther prototypes in flight 
tests by Naval pilots has been somewhat below initial indications by 
company pilots. 

► Gloster is working on a sweptwing replacement for its twin-jet Meteor 
fighter. Gloster now has built more than 500 Ncnc-powercd Meteors for 
the Royal Air Force. An experimental Meteor is now flying with two 
Metrovick F2/4 axial flow jets to test an undcrslung nacelle installation 

► Douglas Aircraft Co. has a Navy contract for two experimental pro- 
totypes of the XA2D-1, a multi-engine carrier based attack bomber. 
The XA2D-1 will advance the Navy trend toward larger, multi-engine 
carrier bombers begun by the North American AJ-1 (55,000 lb.). North 
American is also working on design of the A2J-1, an even larger carrier 
bomber. Douglas’ new pusher type USAF trainer will be known as 
the T-30. 

► New record for the working altitude of helicopters may have been 
established when Bell 47-Ds performed successful tests for the U. S. 
Geological Survey and U. S. Forest Service at density altitudes of 10.200 
ft. (Salina, Colo.) and 9000 ft. (Big Bear Lake, Calif'.). In both tests the 
helicopters delivered a man and equipment under routine working con- 
ditions. The Big Bear test delivered a fireman and 30 lb. of tools to a 
simulated forest fire. The helicopter carried fuel for 100 miles. 

► Northrop Aeronautical Institute has begun the testing of the Curtis L. 
Davis venturi-type aircraft engine silencer, and may offer the inventor 
shop space for commercial production. Institute reports have been pre- 

B ired on performance of various small airplane engines fitted with the 
avis silencer and the designer now is developing a unit for the 450 hp. 
Pratt & Whitney engine of a BT-13 trainer. 

► Radioplane Corp., Van Nuys, Calif., is showing activity comparable to 
that of the closing phase of the war, especially in new-type target plane 
research. Radio-controlled models range from propellerldrivcn to those 
powered bv pulse jet engines. Studies of baby turbojet and liquid fuel 
rocket designs imply a military interest in a supersonic target plane to 
train Navy gunners in surface defense against enemy supersonic fighters 
and bombers. 

► A. V. Roe's four jet airliner the Tudor VIII averaged 315 mph. during 
its initial 20 minute flight test in England. Tins experimental transport 
is powered by four Rolls Royce Nene engines housed in two nacelles. Avro 
also is working on a twin-jet transport feigned to carry 30 passengers. 
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Convair Forms Plane-Leasing Subsidiary 


Plan aimed at airline market may cover 


aircraft produced by other manufacturers. 


By William Kroger 


Floyd B. Odium's latest action to 
make Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp.’s Convair-Liner project pay off- 
formation of a subsidiary corporation to 
lease the planes to airlines— may cover a 
far greater field than any one plane or 
any one manufacturer. 

If the original Convair-Liner leasing 
proposal is successful, the subsidiary 
corporation is almost sure to go into 
several other equipment deals that will 
be a radical departure from existing 
manufacturing-airline relationships. 

Immediate goal of the Convair 
Equipment Corp., as the subsidiary now 
is known, is to purchase from the manu- 
facturer 100 Convair-Liners and lease 
them to airlines with an option to buy. 
This would go a long way toward turn- 
ing the Liner project from red to black, 
and would enable some airlines to ac- 
quire planes that they do not have 
capital to purchase outright. 

► Future Plans— But that would be only 
a start for the new company. If the in- 
itial reception is favorable. Odium asso- 
ciates see these developments as pos- 

• The Equipment Corp. would main- 
tain the spare parts inventory and do 
major overhauls on leased Dianes— leav- 
ing to the airline only operational wor- 


• The corporation would buy new 
planes of any manufacturer and lease 
them to interested airlines. 

• The corporation would finance sales 
of new transport planes, cither through 
equipment trusts or other arrangements. 

In short, the Convair subsidiary 
would go into activities never before 
probed by an aircraft manufacturer. 
Nothing of the scope of the new enter- 
prise has ever been publicly proposed 
by a single private interest. Previous 
plans generally have envisioned a gov- 
ernment corporation as the owning and 
lending agency, and several attempts 
have been made to obtain manufactur- 
ers' approval of a jointly-owned leasing 
company. 

► Terms-Officials of Convair and Atlas 


Corp., the controlling stockholders in 
Consolidated Vultee, last week were 
busy in New York ironing out details 
of the leasing plan. They said definite 
arrangements may be announced within 
30 days. To date, several proposals have 
been discussed. 

West Coast sources report that one 
early arrangement, based on a price of 
5340,000 per airplane (which since has 
been increased), called for a flat rental 
of 59S00 per plane per month, plus a 
utilization fee based upon actual flight 
hours per month. The Equipment Corp. 
would guarantee to hold one additional 
transport in reserve for each ten planes 
rented by a carrier. This would enable 
the renters to lease planes for short 
periods to handle abnormal traffic loads 
or other emergencies. 

While it could be expected that these 
terms might be revised upward in view 
of the increased cost of the Convair- 
Liner, this is not necessarily so. By 
dealing in blocks of 100 planes and 
standardizing interiors, fittings and 
accessories, the manufacturer could keep 
production costs down. Moreover, the 
$9800 fee, irrespective of utilization 
charge, is regarded by informed ob- 



Floyd B. Odium 


servers as already so high as to imperil 
success of the plan. 

Based on that fee, a plane would cost 
the user at least 5117,000 a year. In 
contrast, an airline that bought a Con- 
vair-Liner at an estimated cost of $400,- 
000 and amortized it over the usual five- 
year period, would charge off only 
S80,0u0 a year for the plane. It might 
be, however, that the spare parts and 
over! 1 i 1 c I ottld offset that 
different;.!’. 

► Prospects— Airlines mentioned as pos- 
sible prospects to lease planes from the 
new corporation include Capital (which 
confirms that it has been approached), 
United, Mid-Continent, Braniff, Co- 
lonial and Eastern. Opinion of New 
York financial circles is that debenture 
holders of Capital would not permit it 
to go heavily into an equipment-leasing 
deal, and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
president and general manager of East- 
ern. recently turned down the purchase 
of Convair-Liners in favor of more Con- 
stellations. 

Atlas officials state that the number 
of planes contemplated. 100. is the 
result more of production factors than 
of market surveys of probable customers. 
While the leasing arrangement might 
find favor also in the export market, 
this was not a serious consideration in 
the decision to organize the new corpo- 

How large the field is for the leasing 
corporation is problematical. Airlines 
have limited experience in leasing trans- 
ports, although a number of DC-3s and 
DC-4s were rented from War Assets 
Administration shortly after the war 
and recently C-46s have been leased 
from the Air Force. By and large, no 
unfavorable results in leasing have been 
experienced by the carriers who have 
engaged in this practice. 

In commenting on the Convair plan, 
several sources doubted that it could 
answer any real existing need. They de- 
clared that airlines with sound earning 
prospects could raise capital for equip- 
ment purchases (and an airline with 
risky earning prospects would do the 
leasing corporation little good), and that 
hard-pressed airlines need working capi- 
tal right now more than they need 
funds for plane purchases. 

► Odium the Key— In the long run, 
however, the key to success or failure 
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of the leasing corporation may depend 
less upon the current capital position of 
the airlines than upon Floyd Odium’s 
determination to push the deal. In 25 
years of administering to sick businesses 
(Aviation Week, July 12), Floyd Od- 
ium has a phenomenal record of success 
in his dealings. 

The Convair Equipment Corp. is not 
a recent idea. Conferences leading 
toward specific rental plans have been 
under way since last February. One of 
the leading figures has been William C. 
Rockefeller, once associated with Alvin 
P. Adams, Los Angeles aviation consult- 
ant, and now executive assistant to 
Odium at Convair. 

At presently envisioned, the Equip- 
ment Corp. would be capitalized at 550 
million, that figure representing in part 
working capital and not the purchase 
price of 100 Convair-Liners. Convair 
officials have talked informally with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. regard- 
ing an RFC loan-one report putting the 
amount asked of RFC at about 541 mil- 

Convair spokesmen said that the 
future of the corporation did not de- 
pend entirely upon RFC approval of a 
loan. They indicated Odium will go 
ahead with private capital if RFC does 
not participate. This capital obviously 
could not come from deficit-ridden 
Convair which already has lost about 
$30 million on its present schedule of 
producing 1 58 Convair-Liners that have 
been ordered. 

But behind Convair (and Odium) 
stand the multi-million dollar Atlas 
Corp. investment trust and Odium’s 
long record of successful financial oper- 
ations. He is not expected to have dif- 
ficulty obtaining the capital. 


Wriglit Men Receive Award 
At SAE Aeronautic Meet 

Society of Automotive Engineers will 
award its 1947 Manly Memorial Medal 
to Erold F. Pierce and Harvey W. 
Welsh at SAE’s National Aeronautic 
Meeting Oct. 6-9, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Both recipients are with the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. f. 
Award was based on their paper, "En- 
gine Compounding for Power and Ef- 
ficiency,’’ which reported theoretical 
studies of the problem of recovering 
power from airplane engine exhausts 
gases and showed up to 20 percent 
power gain in practical application of 
that theory. 

This is the third time Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. employes have won the 
award, which was established in 1928 
by SAE to honor the late Charles M. 
Manly, a pioneer in aircraft engine de- 
sign. 


Strike-crippled National Airlines is 
facing possible dismemberment by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In an unprecedented move, CAB 
last week instituted an investigation to 
determine whether it is in the public 
interest for Pan American Airways to 
acquire National's New York-Miami 
route; for Delta Air Lines to acquire 
NAL’s New Orleans-Jacksonville and 
New Orleans-Miami links; for Eastern 
or Delta to acquire the Miami-Havana, 
Cuba, run; and for “an appropriate 
carrier” to operate National’s Jackson- 
ville-Miami segment. The board will 
hold a hearing on the proposal about 
Dec. 1. 

► Sound Policy Sought— CAB indicated 
the development of a sound air trans- 
ortation system might be furthered 
y transferring National’s routes, equip- 
ment and property to other airlines 
“under just and reasonable tenns and 
conditions.” The Board said its probe 
is consistent with recommendations 
made early this year by the President’s 
Air Policy Commission and the Con- 
gressional Air Policy Board. 

Some observers saw in CAB’s latest 
action another manifestation of the 
hard-boiled attitude which has been 
developing since the air transport in- 
dustry's financial position began de- 
teriorating late in 1946. One of the 
first indications of this trend was in 
March, 1947. when the Board decided 
to investigate whether it was in the 
public interest to suspend indefinitely 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ author- 


ity to operate some of its links in the 
Caribbean area in view of the high 
subsidy required. 

By May of last year, CAB was in- 
vestigating five carriers-C&S, Capital, 
Colonial, Northeast and Westem- 
to determine why they were depending 
increasingly on government mail pay, 
whether they had uneconomic route 
patterns, and whether operations not 
yet inaugurated should be postponed 
indefinitely. The same month the 
Board started its still pending investi- 
gation of whether operations over All 
American Aviation’s pickup system 
should be suspended. 

► Legal Authority— Only last month 
CAB refused to extend the life of one 
of the country’s experimental feeder- 
lines. And soon afterwards, in its Carib- 
bean area decision (Aviation Week, 
Sept. 27) the Board took pains to make 
clear that it has the legal power to 
withdraw previously-granted operating 
authority. 

CAB lacks power to force other car- 
riers to buy National’s routes or to force 
NAL to sell them. But through its 
mail pay powers and its right to sus- 
pend services, the Board presumably 
could create irresistible pressures. 

National, whose union pilots have 
been on strike since Feb. 3, has been 
discussing merger possibilities with 
Delta Air Lines since last spring. Other 
carriers have shown marked interest in 
acquiring portions of NAL's system if 
they can be had at a reasonable price. 
►Stockholders’ Meeting-CAB’s latest 
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investigation preceded by only two days 
a National Airlines stockholders' meet- 
ing scheduled for Miami last Thursday. 
Even before the Board's action fire- 
works were expected at the session in 
view of the heavy financial losses suf- 
fered by NAL this year. 

During the first half of 194S, the 
carrier had a systemwide operating loss 
of $991,571 against a S70.216 operating 
profit m the same period last year. The 
deficits continued through the summer, 
and the company recently informed 
CAB that higher mail pay is urgently 
required if all necessary services are to 
be continued and if ,-i financial crisis 
is to be avoided. 

While National has resumed service 
on all its routes with non-union pilots, 
its traffic has fallen off badly. In July 
and August of this year the company’s 
systemwide load factors were 31.9 and 
>2.1 percent, respectively, compared to 
43.3 and 47.7 percent in the same 
months of 1947. During the first half 
of 1947 National handled 165.605 pas- 
sengers against 66,556 in the same 194S 


AF General Likely 
To Succeed Echols 

Next president of Aircraft Industries 
Association is likely to be. like his prede- 
cessor. an Air Force general. 

General Joseph T. McNamev, com- 
manding general. Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Dayton, Ohio; Maj. Gen. E. M. 
(Pop) Powers, USAE assistant deputy 
chief of staff, materiel. Washington; 
and Maj. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, AMC's 
director of procurement and industrial 
planning, all have been mentioned as 
likely prospects. 

► Pride Considered— Rear Admiral A. 
M. Pride, chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics; J. J. (Cap) Krng, Secretary 
of the Interior, are others among a 
lengthening list of prospects which an 
AIA board of governors committee is 
studving diligently. 

Mai. Gen. Oliver P. Echols. (USAE, 
ret.) who recently submitted his resigna- 
tion as AIA president to the board at 
the East Coast division meeting in New 
York, probably will continue to serve 
until the Dec. 5 meeting of the com- 
plete governors’ board in I.os Angeles. 

► Echols to Northrop— At that time he 
would like to turn the job over to his 
successor, picked in the interim. Then 
he will be able to give full time to his 
new duties as chairman of the board, 
Northrop Aviation, Inc.. Hawthorne, 
Calif. 

Job of sifting data about the pros- 
pects is a rather delicate one. since all 
the men mentioned and others on the 
list are now active in other top-bracket 


The AIA board's executive commit- 
tee headed by Eugene E. Wilson, board 
chairman, and including William M. 
Allen, president of Boeing, for the West 
Coast group, and J. Carlton Ward, Jr., 
chairman of the board, Eairchild, for 
the East Coast, is combing the list, with 
General Echols acting in advisory ca- 

Three factors point to the prob- 
ability of selection of another Air Eorce 
general to head AIA: 

•The excellent record that General 
Echols has made since he took over the 
post in January, 1947. 

• The inescapable fact that USAE is 
now and will be, in the foreseeable 
future, the aircraft industry's biggest 
customer, so that the AIA president 
should have ability and experience to 
coordinate industry development and 
production with U’SAE requirements. 

• The fact that the wide gap between 
the top salaries of military officers and 
those of top civilian management of 
equal caliber makes the AIA president's 
salary more attractive to a retiring 

Cannier observers waited last week 
for indication of preference by the 
powerful West Coast companies before 
venturing any prediction of a specific 
name as the one most likely to succeed 
out of the list being studied. 

It may be recalled that West Coast 
companies were principally responsible 
for General Echols’ selection, and that 
they have been pleased with his record, 
additional indications that another Air 
Force general stands a good chance of 
taxing the AIA president’s chair. 

General Echols had served as com- 
manding general of Air Materiel Com- 
mand from March 1942 to March 1943, 
and later became deputy Air Force 
chief of staff ‘in charge of research and 
development. He had a long record of 
experience in Air Force materiel and 
procurement and engineering work be- 
fore advancing to these posts. 



Oliver P. Echols 


PCA to Start 
Sky-Coach Service 

Low-cost, non-luxury, "sky-coach” 
service is slated to make its debut on 
the nation's certificated domestic air- 
ways on Oct. 15. 

Capital Airlines (PCA) has become 
the first scheduled domestic carrier to 
adopt the inexpensive mass transporta- 
tion technique which has been de- 
veloped extensively by nonscheduled 
operators during the postwar period. 
Late last month Pan American Airways 
placed sky-coaches on its run between 
New York and Puerto Rico. 

► Four Cents a Mile— J. H. Carmichael, 
Capital president, said his company 
would offer the new daily sen-ice be- 
tween New York, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago at 4-cents-a-mile, a 35 percent re- 
duction from first class rail rates and 
regular air fares. New York-Chicago 
fare on the sky-coach will be $29.60, 
against $27.30 bv rail coach and $44.10 
by Pullman. 

The 59-passenger DC-4s will leave 
westbound from New York and cast- 
bound from Chicago at 1 a.m. Tcrmi- 
nal-to-terminal elapsed time eastbound 
is 4 hr. 10 min. Rail travel time is 16 
hr. 45 min. 

No meals will be served aboard the 
plane, and one stewardess or cabin at- 
tendant will be carried. Telephone 
reservations will not be accepted; the 
passenger being required to purchase his 
ticket at a Capital Airlines ticket office. 

► Opens Mass Travel— Carmichael de- 
clared that the innovation in scheduled 
domestic air transportation is a develop- 
ment long aw-aited by the traveling pub- 
lic. He said the new service opens up a 
mass travel potential that is unattain- 
able under present first-class rates. “The 
low-cost operation should react not only 
to the benefit of the public but to the 
industry as well in tnat more people 
will take to the airlines." the PCA 
executive explained. 

Figuring importantly in Capital's de- 
rision to operate sky-coaches is the fact 
that the carrier has had a 16-hr. sales 
day. It has never moved much traffic 
between 1 1 p.m. and 7 a.m. Thus the 
new service should permit fuller utiliza- 
tion of both equipment and personnel. 

► Profit Possibilities— Taking mail pay 
and cargo revenues into consideration. 
Capital believes it can make money 
with the skv-coach at a 50 percent load 
factor. Carmichael said that obviously 
if the experiment is successful on the 
high-traffic New York-Chicago link it 
may be extended to other portions of 
Capital’s system— possibly on the New 
York-New Orleans route. 

Dispatching the flights at 1 a.m. 
makes them virtually noncompetitive 
with trips operated by other airlines be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 
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Russia’s Fastest Service Plane 

First details show new Yak fighter has speed of 630 
to 660 mph.; in use with several squadrons. 


First authentic details of a new Rus- 
sian Yak jet fighter have trickled through 
the Iron Curtain. 

The jet fighter shown above is the 
fastest Russian plane now in opera- 
tional service with tactical squadrons. 
Its design was largely the work of Lt. 
Gen. Alexander Sergeiovich Yakelov, 
well known for his wartime fighter de- 
signs and for an earlier jet fighter. Yak 
15 (Aviation Week, Apr. 19). 

► Drawing From Photo— Drawing of 
Yakelov's latest model is the work of 
an experienced aviation artist and is 
based on greatly-enlarged motion pic- 
ture film made with a telescopic lens. 
The film and technical details were se- 
cretly removed through the Iron Cur- 

Thc new Yak is the fighter referred 
to by U. S. Secretary for Air W. Stuart 
Symington last spring (Aviation Week. 
May 17) when he told a Congressional 
committee that the Russians were build- 
ing a "Chinese copy of the Republic 
F-84.” However the new Yak bears 
only a superficial resemblance to the 
Republic F-84. Both feature a “straight- 
through" air flow and have a cigar- 
shaped fuselage. 

► Tracked by Radar— The new Yak is 
probably the plane reported some time 
ago over Korea by USAF radar experts 
who tracked a Russian jet fighter on 
their scope at better than 600 mph. 
The Yak has a speed range between 630 
mph. and 660 mph. and is in service 
with several tactical fighter squadrons. 
This is in contrast to Russian versions 


of the German-designed DFS 346 
(Aviation Week, June 14) which, 
though faster, are merely experimental 
prototypes and not in high volume pro- 
duction. 

From a time viewpoint the new Yak 
is comparable to the F-84 since it is 
the latest production jet fighter to go 
into operational service with the Red 
Air Force. The F-S4 is the latest USAF 
jet fighter with which tactical units are 
equipped. Top speed of the current 
production model of the F-84 is just 
over 600 mph. Improved power plants 
scheduled for later model F-84s will 
boost this figure considerably. 

► Switch in Flow— The new Yak indi- 
cates the Soviet departure from the un- 
derslung jet installations in the belly- 
evident in earlier jet fighters. The 
Russian developments of German de- 
signed axial-flow jet engines permitted 
a short tailpipe and relatively greater 
thrust. 

Power for this Yak is believed to 
come from the British Rolls Royce 
Nene (5000 lb. static thrust). The 
centrifugal-flow None is the principal 
reason for the new Yak’s fatter fuselage 
when contrasted with the lines of the 
F-84. housing an axial-flow J-35 turbo- 
jet. 

News that the Russians were using 
British-designed engines in the Yak 
fighter caused considerable stir in Brit- 
ish and American military circles last 
winter. Pressure was applied to the 
British Board of Trade to halt export 
of Nene and Derwent turbojet engines 


to Russia, but not until 60 of these 
engines had been delivered to Russia. 
►Designed in 1945-Thc new Yakelov 
design was begun in 1945 with the 
prototype flying early in 1947. This 
prototype was demonstrated atTushino 
Airdrome near Moscow on Aug. 3. 1947, 
as a feature of Soviet Aviation Day. It 
has been in squadron service for at 
least six months. 

The new Yak is of all-metal con- 
struction with a conventional type tri- 
cvele landing gear. Main wheels of 
the landing gear retract into the wings. 
Bubble type canopy offers excellent 
pilot visibility and slides back in one 
piece. The thin, straight wing design 
is obviously aimed at simplicity for 
mass production. Protrusion on the 
underside of the tail is a skid to protect 
the tailpipe during extreme nose-high 
landings. Armament details are not 
available. 

Mass production of the Yak airframe 
appears to pose no unusual problems. 
Production of its British-designed jet 
engine is a more complicated matter. 

NAC Plans Pamphlet 
Campaign to Orientate 

National Air Council’s extensive 
plans to make the public air-minded are 
awaiting approval by its board of gov- 
ernors, which meets this month. 

Groundwork for distribution of leaf- 
lets and pamphlets is being done by 
John Dwight Sullivan, executive vice 
president of NAC, who has been meet- 
ing with national groups such as 
womens clubs, the Grange and labor 
organizations. 

The NAC intends to follow the Fin- 
letter and Joint Congressional Board 
reports plumping for swift action on 
recommendations by both. 
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ECA Aviation Expenditures 

The following table is a breakdown of total ECA dollars spent for 
aviation equipment, through and including Sept. 20. All were purchased 
in the U. 3. unless otherwise specified. 

Country Airline Kind or Equipment Value 

France Air France Engine, propellers, spare 

parts $965,000 

France Civil air interests’ Spare parts 185,000 

France Civil air interests* Ground handling equip- 

ment ( from Bizone Ger- 
many) 50,000 

France Civil air interests* Aviation electrical gear: 

radio altimeters, radio 
tubes, battery acid, pile 
voltage equipment, etc. 66,520 
France Civil air interests* Spare parts for aircraft and 

ground radios 60,000 

France Civil air interests* Parts & accessories 56,732 

France Air France Parts and accessories. . . . 28,421 

France Civil air interests Engines, spare parts and 

accessories 755,000 

Denmark SAS Unpaid balance on 2 

DC-6's 1,122,500 

Denmark SAS Spare parts 100,000 

Norway SAS Unpaid balance on 2 

DC-6's 822,500 

Greece Civil airways Spare parts 35,000 

Netherlands KLM Unpaid balance on 7 

DC-6's and spare parts. 5,000,000 
* Generally not Air France but rather smaller domestic airlines. 


ECA Increases Aviation Dollars 

Most of $9.2 million authorized to date for planes 
and parts goes as reimbursement on earlier orders. 


Dollars for aircraft, spare parts, and 
accessories now authorized by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration total 
$9.2 million. More aviation authoriza- 
tions are appearing every week in ECA’s 
procurement releases. 

Don’t expect Marshall Plan countries 
to be hounding your salesmen with or- 
ders, however-not yet at least. Roughly 
85 percent of the total amount so far 
authorized has been in the form of re- 
imbursements, where ECA takes over 
payments on purchases or orders that 
were made, in some cases, before ECA 
even started. 

► Finance Aid— For example, the multi- 
million dollar grants to Norway and 
Denmark for SAS were for DC-6s de- 
livered months earlier. The $5-million 
grant to the Netherlands for unpaid 
balance on seven DC-6s and spare 
parts for KLM are another such case. 
Total of $1.7 million for spare parts 
bought by Air France, however, repre- 
sent new purchases. 

• Prerequisite for ECA aircraft procure- 


ment authorizations is that either di- 
rectly or indirectly the expenditure will 
increase dollar earning power of the 
country concerned. An example of this: 
ECA expects KLM and SAS to earn 
more dollars on their South American 
runs where the new four engine trans- 
ports are to be used. 

► Low Priority— Sellers of aviation 
equipment who hope for orders through 
ECA machinery should keep in mind 
that the importance of an aviation pro- 
curement authorization must be 
weighed against that of other commodi- 
ties. Until food supplies, non-ferrous 
metals, cattle feed, etc., get caught up, 
ECA dollars for aviation equipment 
will continue at the present pace, at a 
low i percent of total ECA grants to 
date of $1,693,160,997. 

Bulk of ECA’s aviation authoriza- 
tions have gone to foreign airlines (see 
accompanying table). In some cases 
domestic airlines of the participating 
countries have also benefited from the 
financial assistance. 


Navy Buys Wright 
Compound Engines 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. has been 
awarded a $32 million Navy contract for 
production of its two higher-powered 
versions of the R-3350 reciprocating en- 
gine, the 2700 hp. Cyclone 18 and the 
even more powerful Turbo-Cyclone 18 
compound engine. 

The Turbo-Cyclone, which was de- 
scribed in detail more than a year ago 
in Aviation News and was the subject 
of a progress report in Aviation Week, 
Apr. 12, 1948, can develop up to 3240 
hp., a 20 percent power increase taken 
through use of the exhaust to drive 
three turbines geared to the crankshaft. 
► Fuel Saving— Instead of a power 
gain, the compounding can be utilized 
to provide a 20 percent range increase, 
or cut fuel consumption by 20 percent 
over the airplane’s basic range. 

As previously detailed, the Turbo- 
Cyclone combines the R-3350 engine 
with three "blow-down" type of veloc- 
ity turbines turned by exhaust gases. 
Six stacks go to each turbine and it is 
estimated that the system recovers ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the heat 
energy normally lost through the ex- 

The turbines are so located as to add 
only a few inches to the overall dimen- 
sions of the engine. The compound 
engine thus can be installed in present 
airplanes and it fits within the cowl 
lines of existing installations with a 
minimum of change. 

One of the first uses of the Turbo- 
Cyclone probably will be in the Douglas 
AD-3 Navy attack plane. 

Master Tooling Dock 
Put Back to Work 

As the aircraft industry tools up for 
its greatest peacetime expansion, a war- 
time development again has been put 
to use to speed the output of produc- 
tion equipment. 

Nashville Corp., once a division of 
Consolidated Vultee, now a subsidiary 
of Avco Manufacturing Corp., said last 
week that it has returned to operation 
its master tooling dock. The 30-ft. facil- 
ity produces masters, jigs and fixtures 
and, according to John M. Carpenter, 
technical director, is the finest instru- 
ment available to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the aircraft industry. 

Nashville Corp. is offering to subcon- 
tract its tooling facilities to prime con- 
tractors. In addition to the master tool- 
ing dock, these include the cerro-matric 
coupler for design of major tools; the 
geometric mastering system; and the col- 
limator, which permits a jig component 
breakdown and later perfect assembly at 
the prime contractor’s plant. 
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Parts Prospect 

Standardization nearer 
as result of Air Force, 

Navy, industry talks. 

By Alexander McSurely 

New effective procedures for stand- 
ardizing aircraft parts used by both Air 
Force and Navy are expected to emerge 
from a recently approved system for 
integration of viewpoints of Air Force, 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and the 
aircraft manufacturing industiy. 

First steps to implement a recent 
services-industry agreement which 
makes the new system possible were 
taken at a two-day Washington session 
of the National Aircraft Standards 
Council. The council is designated by 
the agreement as the agency charged 
with initiation of specific projects for 
standardization. 

► Fastening Devices — Standardization 
projects under the initial agreement will 
be confined to "utility parts, comple- 
mentary materials and processes." This 
includes standard hardware items of the 
general type included in the A-N 1-1000 
classification including the more widely 
used fastening devices such as bolts, 
screws, rivets, fittings and other fasten- 

The 15-member National Aircraft 
Standards Council includes seven indus- 
try members, headed by D. Roy 
Shoults, vice president engineering, 
Glenn L. Martin Co., who is chairman 
of the Aircraft Industries Association's 
aircraft technical committee. The other 
industry members: Walter Korff, Lock- 
heed; Tom Salter, Cessna; Carl J. Han- 
sen, North American; J. Perina, Repub- 
lic Aviation; John F. Cramer, Boeing, 
and Marshall F. Allen, of the AIA tech- 
nical services staff who is secretary both 
of the council and of the National Air- 
craft Standards Committee (an AIA 
technical committee, which provides 
the industry members for the council.) 

► Names Awaited— Appointments of 
the eight services representatives on the 
council had not yet been confirmed as 
this was written. 

Divided authority and responsibility 
was found to be the principal stumbling 
block in effective standardization work 
theretofore. In some previous projects 
delays of as much as two years had 
been experienced while an original draft 
agreement was subjected to changes, 
minor and major, first by one party 


and then another. Sometimes there 
would be disagreement within a single 
service so that one representative's view- 
point would be countermanded later 
by his superior in the same service with 
resulting confusions and delays. 

► Project Subcommittees— Key to the 
new program is establishment of a 
special subcommittee for each stand- 
ardization project. It will include: a 
representative of the Aeronautical 
Standards group; representatives of the 
military services and industry; and may 
call in additional interested parties or 
company representatives at the discre- 
tion of the council and the firm which 
is named project sponsor. 

By having wide representation on 
each subcommittee, it is hoped by the 
planners of the program that view- 
points can be coordinated into a con- 
crete proposal which in most cases 
should stand with little modification. 

► Procedure Outlined— When the sub- 
committee agrees on a proposal it is to 
be circulated concurrently to the mili- 
tary services and the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry. Coordinating agencies for 
circulation are the Aeronautical Stand- 
ards group for the services and the 
National Aircraft Standards Commit- 
tee for industry. 

A 30-day deadline for comments is 
another departure from previous prac- 
tice. However, it is contemplated that 
each representative on the special proj- 
ect subcommittee will circulate the pro- 
posal to the service or industry he repre- 
sents, and give it some personal 
expediting to make it possible to meet 
this deadline. 

► Speed Process— The services have 
agreed that while copies of proposals 
and other actions of the council will 
go through the customary routing from 
the commanding general or command- 
ing admiral on down through channels, 
that the officers directly concerned will 
have originals sent directly to them to 
speed the process additionally. 

The deadline clause provides that 
within 30 days after the proposal has 
been submitted by the subcommittee 
the project sponsor shall be notified of 
its approval or disapproval by the serv- 
ices and the industry. If approved, the 
standards will be released for printing 
and for use on military aircraft. If dis- 
approved, the subcommittee will pre- 
pare a revised proposal and submit it for 
re-circularization. 

► Efficiency Gain— If major disagree- 
ments among the services on any stand- 
ardization project can be resolved in 
preliminary stages before the final pro- 
posal is circulated, a considerable gain 


in efficiency may be anticipated. Plan- 
ners of the new system feel that this 
can be accomplished if the subcom- 
mittee members are well chosen, and 
can accurately reflect the consensus of 
opinion from their respective services, 
after preliminary consultations and be- 
fore the proposal is crystallized for final 
circulation. 

► One-Year Pact— The agreement ex- 
tends for one year from the Aug. 16 
date. For the purposes of the agree- 
ment, the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try includes the airframe prime contrac- 
tors and subcontractors and vendors 
whose products form an integral part 
of the airframe, but does not include 
engine and propeller manufacturers. 

While no attempt is made to set up 
exclusive “spheres of interest” for the 
services and for industry, the agreement 
outlines primary interests of the mili- 
tary services and primary interests of 
the industry in standardizations as fol- 

Military Services: 

• To specify operating conditions and 
performance characteristics which end 
products must meet. 

• To insure that parts and components 
requiring overhaul and replacement 
meet field maintenance requirements. 

• To insure adequate inspection re- 
quirements. 

• To assure adequate sources of supply 
of parts and components for replace- 
ment, overhaul and repair of end prod- 

• To specify supplementary material re- 
quirements in cases where it is not pos- 
sible to insure stability of product by 
specifying details such as performance. 

• To insure to maximum extent prac- 
ticable that materials and procedures 
used will not result in production bot- 
tlenecks, especially in national emer- 
gency. 

Aircraft Manufacturing Industiy: 

• To design, develop and manufacture 
volume and quality of end products re- 
quired by military services in conform- 
ance with requirements as stated above. 

• To select and utilize materials neces- 
sary for efficient production of end 
product. 

• To determine and utilize processes 
necessary for efficient production of end 
product. 

• To insure inspection requirements 
adequate to meet design manufactur- 
ing requirements of industry with re- 
spect to production and materials as 
noted above. 

• To determine that adequate sources 
are maintained for sufficient supply of 
parts and components for efficient pro- 
duction of end products. 

• To insure to maximum extent prac- 
ticable that materials and procedures 
used will not result in production bot- 
tlenecks especially in national emcr- 
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Pressure Recovery Ups Jet Output 

New parameter aids inlet-air problems. Data show 
gains in thrust, fuel consumption, climb, and range. 


By Robert McLarren 

Although die vital importance of effi- 
cient air handling in attainment of 
maximum performance from a jet air- 
craft has been well-known', detailed 
analysis of the effect of variation in ram 
recovery pressure on performance has 
been lacking. 

As a result, designers have been forced 
to use an assumed pressure recovery ef- 
ficiency, based on scant available inlet 
and ducting data, in performance calcu- 
lations with a new design. 

After design of the ducting system, 
mockup tests are used to determine 
more closely the actual efficiency, which 
has proved, sometimes, to be at wide 
variance with the original assumption. 
Modifications to the existing ducting 
system are then made and the airplane 
produced with this improved, but still 
inefficient, inlet system. 

► Inlet-Air Problem— While the design 
goal has always been a “high” value for 
pressure recovery, designers have not had 
previously an accurate assessment of the 
significance of even minor variations in 
this factor. This is because, until re- 
cently, no accurate parameter existed 
that was readily measurable, that had a 
maximum value of unity (providing an 
indication of the maximum possible 
value) and that remained essentially 
constant under wide variations of speetl 
(subsonic), altitude, temperature, etc. 

Air cannot be admitted to the com- 
pressor inlet of the turbojet engine at 
high speed because of its low pressure 
in this condition. For this reason, it 
must be slowed down as much as is 
practicable to convert the velocity en- 
ergy into pressure energy, since the 
power output of the engine is a function 
of the pressure and temperature of the 
air at the compressor inlet. 

It is this diffusion of inlet air without 
serious loss of pressure that constitutes 
one of the major engineering problems 
in the design of a new jet aircraft. 

► Parameter Developed— A parameter 
that meets the requirements outlined 
above has been developed’: (H,-p.)/ 
(H„-p„), in which H, is the total pressure 
at the compressor inlet in lb. per sq. ft.. 
H„ is the total pressure of the free- 
stream, p„ free-stream static pressure. 


Maximum value of this parameter, 
which would occur when the total pres- 
sure inside the duct equalled that of the 
free-stream, cannot exceed a value of 

1.0 and both total and static pressures 
are easily measured. 

► Thrust Data— To establish the effects 
of ram-recovery ratio on turbojet engine 
performance, the standard Lockheed 
F-SO Shooting Star fighter 1 was selected. 

This plane is powered by an Allison 
(-35 engine rated at 4000 lb. static thrust 
at 7700 rpm. An air consumption of 73 
lb. per sec. and a specific fuel consump- 
tion of 1.0S lb. fuel per hr. per lb. 
thrust were used. 

One of the first significant results of 
the study using this ram-recovery para- 
meter and the F-80 data is shown in 
Fig. 1, which reveals the important 
effect of ram recovery on engine power 
at increasing speed. 

At 550 mph. with the F-80 at sea 
level an improvement in ram recovery 
from its present 70 percent to only 90 
percent would provide an additional 400 
lb. thrust, or 10 percent of rated engine 
output through improved compressor 
inlet design. 

Although this increase is minimized 
with altitude, falling to onlv 200 lb. at 

20.000 ft. and to only 100 lb. at 40,000 
ft., its effect is proportionally more im- 
portant at these altitudes. 

► Consumption Factor— Effect of ram 
recover)' on specific fuel consumption is 
shown in Fig. 2. A consumption of 0.1 
lb. fuel per hr. per lb. thrust can be 
saved at 550 mph. at sea level through a 
20 percent improvement in ram re- 
covery. Here, again, this improvement 
is minimized at high altitude, where the 
jet craft attains its best cruising con- 
dition. 

This fuel saving is increased by higher 
flight speeds. A 20 percent ram recovery 
pressure increase would provide, at sea 
level, only a 2 percent fuel saving at 350 
mph. but a saving of nearlv 10 percent 
at 650 mph. 

Whereas the net thrust increase 
created by this pressure recovery im- 
provement is less than 5 percent at 350 
mph. at sea level, it would increase to 
nearly 20 percent at 650 mph. 

► Effect on Climb— Tactical importance 
of improved ram recovery pressure is 
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On the huge Lockheed Constitu- 
tion (Navy XR60-1 ), strength-with- 
out-weight is equally important to 
efficient aircraft design. 
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Speed— and the structural strength necessary 
to withstand the terrific stresses and strains caused by 
speed -represent, respectively, one of the major ob- 
jectives, and one of the major problems, in aircraft 
design. To the great majority of designers and build- 
ers of the world's most efficient aircraft, the means of 
achieving that objective, and of solving that problem, 
may be found in Ostuco Aircraft Tubing. 

To the many aircraft manufacturers who have 
continually used Ostuco Aircraft Tubing in its many 



ight 
Lightning 

forms- aircraft engine tubing, aircraft mechanical 
tubing and airframe tubing— there are still other 
advantages, each of which contribute to successful 
aircraft design and construction. Ostuco Aircraft 
Tubing, produced to Army, Navy and AMS specifi- 
cations, is adaptable to forming, can be machined 
with the utmost accuracy and fabricated to the most 
exacting specifications. Ostuco also offers the addi- 
tional benefits of years of specialized engineering and 
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seen in Fig. 3, which shows these effects 
on time-to-climb to various altitudes and 
the ratc-of-climb at these altitudes. 

Again, a 20 percent improvement in 
the inlet system of the airplane ex- 
amined would permit it to reach 30,000 
ft. bomber interception height nearly 
one full minute before its present capa- 
bilities would permit. At this altitude it 
would be climbing about 300 ft. per 
min. faster than at present. 

► Range Gain— Perhaps of major tactical 
importance, however, is the gain in 
range available through improvement in 
ram recovery pressure. Fig. 4 indicates 
that the airplane examined could fly 100 
mi. farther at 40,000 ft. with a 20 per- 


cent ram recovery pressure improvement 
than its present configuration would 

These data are indicative of the im- 
portant gains in aircraft economy and 
performance available through improve- 
ments in ram recovery pressure. Many 
of these improvements have already 
been made and the McDonnell FH-1 
Phantom is credited with a ram pressure 
recovery value of 99 percent under labo- 
ratory conditions, although much work 
remains to be done to attain this value 

The axial-flow turbojet engine repre- 
sents a distinct improvement over the 
earlier centrifugal flow design in this 


respect since it permits installations that 
are more simple and efficient in air inlet 

1. Internal Aerodynamics Open New 
Speed F'ields, Aviation Week, July 4, 
1947. 

2. Hanson, Frederick II., Jr. and 
Mossman, Emmet A. : Effect of Pressure 
Recovery on the Performance of a Jet- 
Propelled Airplane, NACA Technical 
Note No. 1695. 

3. P-80 Still “Right” After Five 
Years, Aviation Week, July 19, 1948. 

4. Thick Root Proved in Phantom, 
Aviation Week, June 21, 1948. 



Test Turbines Near 100,000 Rpm. 

Boeing constructs steel pits to study effects on blades 
of high speed and temperatures up to 1750 F. 


Two spin pits, in which test turbine 
wheels for new jet development are 
whirled at close to 100,000 rpm. at tem- 

E eratures as high as 1750 F., have been 
uilt at Boeing Airplane Co.’s propul- 
sion laboratory in Seattle. 

The pits, made up of layers of steel 
plate aggregating a 41-in . thickness, are 
fined with 3i-in. maple blocks and can 
house 20-in. test wheels. 

Power for tests is from compressed 
air driving a small turbine attached by 
a shaft to the test component. 

A hoist, supported on a steel pylon 
behind each pit, supports the heavy 
cap plate, air turbine and accessories. 
Once the test piece is in place, the 
entire assembly is lowered into the pit 


and clamped, and the air evacuated. 

Built-in heating coils of Nichrome 
steel wire are imbedded in clay holders 
and automatic controls maintain tem- 
perature at pre-set levels. 

Using high-speed rotation and high 
temperatures to prove development be- 
fore incorporation of parts in actual 
engines, tests are conducted on weld- 
ment of turbine blades, design of hubs 
and shaft holes, types of metals and de- 
sign configurations. 

Also checked are effects of weight 
and tensile strength of materials, rim 
loading, and profiles. 

High speed photos, made with an 
ordinary 8x10 view camera, enable 
engineers to study test wheels at instant 


of breaking. A small mercury lamp is 
the light source. 

The tripper consists of double con- 
centric copper screens which line the 
test pit. At burst, the pieces of the 
test wheel crash into the screens, push- 
ing them into contact and completing 
the flash circuit. 

By this technique, any portion of 
the wheel which breaks loose serves to 
take its own picture. 

An electronic rpm.-counter meas- 
ures the speed of the wheel. One end 
of the spinning turbine shaft is di- 
vided into black and white sections and 
a photoelectric cell, focused on the 
shaft, sends a current impulse to the 
recording instruments each time the 
black portion passes its scanner. Timed 
and checked electrically, the speed is 
thus controlled within naif of one per- 
cent accuracy. 

Although most turbines in actual use 
generally reach maximum speeds of only 
about 35,000 rpm., Boeing has tested 
sample turbine wheels to 94,000 rpm. 
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Research Data on Sheet-Stringer Panels 


Studies conducted at National Bureau of Standards 
for experimental confirmation of theoretical analyses. 


Better understanding of the behavior 
of thin sheet in aircraft structures has 
resulted from tests and theoretical in- 
vestigations conducted at the National 
Bureau of Standards for the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

During flight, the airplane skin 
should satisfy two requirements-carry 
a large part of the load and remain 
aerodynamically smooth to prevent ex- 
cessive drag. 

Because of its flexibility, the sheet 
shows a tendency to deflect laterally 
and become wavy under load. Hence, 
determination of load at which transi- 
tion from a smooth to a wavy, buckled 
condition occurs, and the effect of this 
buckling on the strength of the aircraft 
structure, are important problems. 

► Basis for Study— A number of authors 
have considered, from a theoretical 
viewpoint, the buckling of sheet be- 
tween stringers in a panel under end 
compression, strain distribution in the 
sheet as a function of stringer stress, 
and the load carried by the sheet. 

However, experimental confirmation 
of this work has been meager and re- 
stricted in scope. Under carefully con- 
trolled end conditions, an experimental 
study has been carried out at the Bu- 
reau to investigate effects of stringer 
spacing, rivet or spohveld spacing, and 
sheet thickness on the load carried by 
the sheet for 24ST sheet-stringer pan- 
els in end compression. 1 

It was found that the effect of rivet 
spacing followed, largely, a theory pro- 


posed by W. Lavern Howland and that 
effect of stringer spacing could be deter- 
mined from a theory derived by Karl 
Marguerre. 

A nomogram— developed at the Bu- 
reau, on the basis of theory and experi- 
mental data— has made it possible to 
predict the load carried by a buckled 
sheet at failure. 

► Effect of Curvature— In first tests, the 
panels were flat. To determine the 
effect of curvature, as in aircraft, ad- 
ditional tests covered a range from flat 
to 20-in. radius.” 

This effect was shown to depend on 
the dimensionless ratio b 2 /Rt, where 
b is stringer spacing, R radius of curva- 
ture, and t sheet thickness. 

Curvature was found to increase 
markedly the load at which buckling 
occurred. 

In one case with b-/Rt = 33, the 
buckling load was increased 4.35 times. 
The load carried by the sheet at failure 
was, however, not' appreciably affected 
by the curvature. 

It was concluded that curvature 
would have a beneficial effect in delay- 
ing buckling, thereby keeping the skin 
of the airplane smooth to high loads, 
but that it could not be expected to in- 
crease appreciably the ultimate load. 

► Lateral Loading— Outer skin of the 
aircraft must resist lateral pressure of 
the surrounding air as well as loads in 
its own plane, such as the end-com- 
pressive loads. Also, with seaplanes, the 
bottom plating must withstand severe 
impacts during landing and takeoff. 


especially in rough water. Under such 
conditions, pressures as high as 6 psi. 
have been measured, while theoretical 
considerations indicate that much 
higher pressures are possible. 8 

With high-altitude flying and pres- 
surized cabins, differential pressures as 
high as 6 psi. are not unusual. 

Hence, a series of tests was conducted 
to determine to what extent lateral pres- 
sure affects the ability of sheet-stringei 
panel construction to withstand the pri- 
mary axial structural loads. 4 

An elaborate technique was required 
to prevent the lateral loading devices 
from restraining axial shortening of the 
panel. An additional problem arose 
when laterally loaded panels tended to 
buckle with a "pop,’ disturbing the 
sensitive displacement-measuring gages. 

Results indicate that the effect of 
normal pressure on the behavior of 
sheet is quite similar to that of curva- 
ture, and followed the dimensionless 
ratio pb'/EP, where p is pressure, b 
stringer spacing, E Young's modulus, 
and t sheet thickness. 

Even small pressures caused some 
increase in the buckling load, while for 
large pressures the increase was as much 
as 500 percent in some cases. 

An interesting— and paradoxical— re- 
sult was found in some of the tests with 
lateral pressure and axial load. In the 
presence of lateral pressure, doubling 
the sheet thickness brought a reduction 
in the buckling stress. 

This was attributed to the condition 
that the thinner sheet “dishes in” far- 
ther under normal pressure and the 
stabilizing effect of the dishing more 
than compensates for the reduction in 
stability from reduced sheet thickness. 
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Lateral pressure on sheet-stringer 
panels was found to have little effect on 
the load carried by the sheet at failure 
and to cause a small reduction in the 
load carried by the stringers. 

► Sheet Stress Analysis— Paralleling the 
experimental investigations of the sheet- 
stringer panels, an attempt was made to 
obtain a rational analysis for the stresses 
in sheet as loaded in aircraft structures. 

This was complicated by the fact that 
deflections of the sheet may be com- 
parable in magnitude with the sheet 
thickness. In such cases, Kirchoff's 
linear-plate theory may yield results 
that are considerably in error, and a 
more rigorous theory that takes account 
of deformations in the middle surface 
should be applied. 

Fundamental non-linear, large-deflec- 
tion equations for the more exact theory 
were derived by von Karman years ago. 

Using the test results as a guide in 
the choice of a suitable series expansion 
for the lateral deflection of the sheet, a 
solution of von Kirmdn’s equations was 
obtained in terms of trigonometric 

Numerical results were computed for 
the effect of axial load, lateral pressure, 
curvature, and shear on the stress dis- 
tribution in the elastic range for a 
variety of rectangular plates typical of 
aircraft construction. Computed re- 
sults were compared with experimental 
data wherever they were available and 
found to be in excellent agreement. 

► Stringer Instability— The tests were 
primarily directed toward a better un- 
derstanding of the relationship between 
buckling of thin sheet and its ability 
to carry axial load. 

Of equal importance is the instabil- 
ity of the stringers used to reinforce the 
thin sheet. 

These reinforcements, if relatively 
thick (as in steel bridges or buildings) 


have instabilities of the Eulcr-column 
type in which only bending takes place. 
But when the reinforcements are rel- 
atively thin and of open cross-section— 
as is frequently the case in aircraft 
structures— the instability becomes more 
complicated and involves both torsion 
and bending. 

A general theory for this type of in- 
stability of stringers, when not attached 
to sheet, was developed by Robert 
Kappus in 1937. To check this, tests 
were made on 125 column specimens 
of reinforcements typical of aircraft. 5 

When used together with formulas 
that take plastic yielding of the ma- 
terial into account, Kappus’ theory gave 
good agreement with experimental re- 
sults. 5 

Success of Kappus’ theory in explain- 
ing the instability of stringers not at- 
tached to sheet also suggested its use 
for stringers attached to sheet, as in con- 
ventional sheet-stringer airplane con- 
struction. The theory was extended to 
take into account the restraint the sheet 
provides against warping and twisting 
of the stringer. 

A set of panels using Z-section 
stringers was subjected to axial com- 
pression tests involving extensive meas- 
urements of the deformations of the 
stringers near the failing load. 

The extended theory was compared 
with the experimental results obtained 
at the Bureau and at other laboratories. 
For relatively heavy stringers (ratio of 
stringer thickness to sheet thickness of 
two or more), this theory yielded re- 
liable values of the maximum load. 

For panels with relatively light 
stringers (ratio of stringer thickness to 
sheet thickness of one or less), com- 
puted loads agreed with experimental 
values in many cases but not in all. 
When agreement was lacking, the com- 
puted values were always high. 


The high values are attributed to 
the fact that neither Kappus' theory 
nor the extended theory takes adequate 
account of the distortion of the stringer 
cross-section which has been observed 
in some panels with relatively light 

A rational theory for the failure of 
stringers of this type is still not avail- 
able. 

► Open Sections vs Hats— One reason 
for preferring open-section stringers to 
closed hat-sections has been that they 
can be attached with a single row of 
rivets. This reduces fabrication cost 
and affords easier inspection of the 
riveted structure. 

Although closed-section stringers are 
more stable, it was possible to obtain 
open-section configurations with alum- 
inum alloy of moderate strength, such 
as 24ST, that would be stable up to the 
yield strength of the material. With 
the advent of alloys such as 75ST, hav- 
ing much higher yield strength, the 
greater stability of closed-section hat 
stringers makes their use preferable. 

The trend in airplane construction 
toward high-strength alloys has resulted 
in an increasing use of hat-type string- 
ers for reinforcing the sheet and, in 
some cases, double-skin, sandwich-type 
construction with corrugations or spac- 
ers used to separate the two sheets. 

Current investigations of sheet- 
stringer construction are being directed 
primarily toward the fundamental 
mechanism of failure of such panels. 
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Prove Electronic Units 
In Miniaturization Plan 

A two-year program in the reduction 
of size and weight of aircraft electrical 
and radio equipment by the Air Materiel 
Command has produced savings of as 
much as 50 percent without impairment 
in the capacity of the various units. 

The increasing complexity of elec- 
tronic equipment aboard combat air- 
craft, particularly radar units, made 
mandatory the drastic redesigning of 
these devices. 

► Efficiency Unimpaired— In one large 
bomber, more than 4,000 lb. of elec- 
tronic equipment of 17 different types 
are carried. By substantial reduction in 
the weight and size of the installations, 
more useful load and space are made 

Such units as capacitors, resistors, 
transformers, circuits, switches, vacuum 
tubes and wires have been reduced in 
size without loss in efficiency of opera- 

vices have proved even more practical 
than the original standard-size equip- 

► Other Basic Benefits— In addition to 
the savings in weight and space gained 
by the miniaturization program, the 
new small-size, lightweight units are 
cheaper and more simple to manufac- 
ture, use less strategic material, occupy 
less storage space and are easier to 
transport and handle. And compared to 
bulkier equipment now in use, superior 
shock-resistant qualities have been 
demonstrated. 

► Difficulty Overcome— Principal prob- 
lem in the program was heat dissipation, 
since the smalle'r units create the same 
amount of heat as the larger units be- 
cause they handle the same loads. This 
has been solved through the use of heat- 
resistant substances such as ceramic and 
glass insulation, Teflon-covered wire and 
silicone coatings and fabricating mate- 


rials, which resist beat up to nearly 400 
K., as compared with the 125 E. capacity 



Helmet Design Aims 
At Wide Protection 

Design of a 24-oz., improved pilot's 
helmet has resulted from headgear 
studies by Mr. Herman P. Roth and 
Dr. Charles E. Lombard at the Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine's 
Aero-Medical Laboratories. 

The investigation— financed by con- 
tributions of six member companies of 
the Aircraft Industries Association— was 
undertaken because head injuries in 
aircraft crashes constitute about half of 
total injuries. 

The helmet had to guard against 
skull fracture, brain concussion, pene- 
trating wounds such as those inflicted 
by shrapnel, harmful vibratory forces, 
high temperature, and wind blast. 

In addition, it had to be of minimum 
size and weight, be reasonably com- 
fortable and sanitary, and present mini- 
mum interference with radio communi- 
cation. 

In accordance with these require- 
ments, the researchers finally brought 
out a helmet with i- to 1-in. spacing 
between the head and the shell, con- 
taining cellular cellulose acetate filler— 
a non-resilient, energy-absorbing lining. 
An inner layer of sponge rubber cov- 
ered with chamois is for comfort. 

Earphones are built into the helmet 
in special pockets. Ventilation holes 
are provided, and a sponge rubber bead 
runs around the helmet’s edge. 

Outer shell is comprised of four lay- 
ers of laminated doth. 

First helmets were carefully hand- 
fitted via trial-and-error method. Later, 
an improved method of "dicing” the 
cellular material, mixing with a binder 


and packing into the shell was devel- 
oped so that an individual fit would be 
possible at a reasonable cost. 

Individual fitting is recommended 
lor lest pilots and others who dcsiic 
maximum protection and comtort. but 
Acro-Alcdical Labs are now engaged in 
developing helmets that can be used by 
more than one person— possibly with a 
supplementary liner to provide adjust- 
ment for a limited range of head sizes 
and shapes. 

Currently wearing the improved 
headgear arc McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
pilots in flight tests of the F2H-1. 

Helmets for McDonnell and other 
major aircraft concerns are being made 
by working from plaster impressions 
sent in by the companies. Total time 
of fabrication extends from 60-80 days. 

Now being made by Protective 
Equipment Co., Inglewood, Calif., the 
helmets cost approximately $225 each. 


Insulating Material 
Resists High Heat 

Two new thermal-barrier, sealing 
compounds have been developed to 
cover a wide range of aircraft use. 

Designated Stabond l'R-8 and FR-10, 
they are reported to cure by solvent re- 
lease at approximately 80 F., forming a 
hard but not inflexible sheath. This may 
be given greater resistance to air and 
flame abrasion by incorporating addi- 
tional support, such as perforated glass 
cloth or similar material. 

The ER-8 compound is stated to re- 
sist temperatures up to 2000 F. The 
l-R-10 material is reported to have 
properties similar to the 8 but having 
greater refractive power. Tests of FR-10 
to 2800 F. for 15 min. are claimed to 
have given satisfactory results, with 
higher temperatures being withstood 
intermittently. 

In another test attributed to a leading 
aircraft manufacturer, reports are that 
an oil tank covered with a J-in. coating 
of FR-10 was subjected to a 2000-deg. 
flame blast for 36 min. without damage 
to the underlying metal. With a un- 
protected tank and the same flame, the 
metal burned through in i min. 

The materials are stated to be par- 
ticularly suitable as an insulating mate- 
rial for electrical junction boxes and 
heat exchanger couplings, as well as for 
scaling engine nacelles, and lagging hot 
air and exhaust ducts. 

Applications in the fields of jet pro- 
pulsion and guided missiles are under 

T^e two compounds— marketed by 
American Latex Products Corp., Los 
Angeles-are made in various consis- 
tencies for application by trowel, brush 
or extrusion gun. 
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Cargo Power-Handled 
For Flight Unloading 

A new cargo-dropping system, devel- 
oped by Air Materiel Command engi- 
neers, will permit the unloading, while 
in flight, of 16,500 lb. of freight in just 
5 sec. from a standard Fairchild C-82A. 

An expansion of the basic system, de- 
signed for installation in the larger 
C-119B Packet, will handle 20,000 lb. 
in the same time. 

The system has two basic parts: An 
overhead installation to carry supplies 
forward for dropping through a special 
hatch; and a floor installation for releas- 
ing heavier loads through the aft fuse- 
lage doors. Both arrangements are 
power-operated and are fully automatic. 

► Overhead Monorail— The overhead 
system consists of a monorail on which 
15 roller assemblies ride. Each trolley 
supports a 300-lb. bundle, giving a total 
capacity of 4500 lb. of cargo. Set in 
motion, the endless chain on the mono- 
rail moves the trolleys forward to where 
each bundle is dropped through a 
36x72-in. “paratainer” door in the 
fuselage floor. 

► Floor Conveyor— The floor system 
consists of three endless conveyor belt 
segments (91 ft. long bv 24 in. wide) on 
cither side, six in all. Each segment is 
powered by an individual motor. 

Segments on each side are aligned 
longitudinally to enable the cargo han- 
dling from one to the other rearward. 
Each segment can handle 2000 lb., so 
affording a 12,000-lb. capacity. 

The entire assembly can be installed 
by two men in 30 min. Two additional 
conveyor lines can be added in the 
center to permit unloading of tanks, 
jeeps or other heavy cargo. 

With the present C-82A, the rear 
doors must be removed for the unload- 
ing operation but the C-l 1 9B doors are 
so designed as to permit aerial delivery 
of heavy cargo with the doors opened 
against the airstream. 

First C-l 19B Packet, of an Air Force 
order for 136, is scheduled for com- 
pletion in December. Eight of the craft 
are scheduled for delivery to the Navy. 


Fuel System Protection 

A new corrosion inhibitor, RD-119, 
has been developed by Sinclair Refining 
Co.'s research department to add to the 
life of fuel system metal components. 

This compound, added to the com- 
pany’s petroleum products during flow 
through pipelines to distribution points 
in the ratio of approximately 1 gal. to 
16.000 gal. of fuel, is reported to pro- 
vide a protective coating which insulates 
metal surfaces from deteriorating action 
of air and moisture. 
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MY BUT SHE SETS DOWN EASY! 

Barely a ripple as she merges with the sea. It's the sort of performance that 
immediately suggests confidence. And confidence is just what the incredible 
progress of the aviation industry has bestowed upon our pilots. 

It’s the same sort of confidence experts feel when it comes to Wolf’s Head Oil. 

There's no finer oil for top performance than this superior refinement of only 
the finest Pennsylvania crude. Wolf’s Head . . . 100% pure Pennsylvania, 
premium grade . . . has always been known as the "finest of the fine” aviation oil. 

Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., Inc., Oil City, Pa., New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Crating Nut 



Lights Runways 

Bidirectional, high intensity runway 
light, type BHI, is announced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Two main 
beams are formed by duplicate double- 
lens assemblies from single lamp. Color 
is provided by inner lens so no hot 
colored lens is exposed to rain or snow. 
Claim is that less than 10 percent of 
lamp lumens fails to fall on lens for 
redirection to useful zone. Unit uses 
200w., 6.6-amp. aviation lamp no. 6.6. 
A/T 14P with medium prefocus base. 
Housing is one-piccc, cast-silicon alu- 
minum. Base plate is cast semi-steel. 
Top assembly lifts off for relamping 
and is indexed for one-way replacement. 



Versatile Tool 


For bolting up and nut running, re- 
versible pneumatic impact wrench made 
by Clcco Div., Reed Roller Bit Co., 
Box 2119, Houston, Tex., is also useful 
for reaming, tapping, stud setting and 
drilling. Tool contains no springs and 
is rated nominally for |-in. bolts. 


Shippers by air will be interested in 
C6S88 Speed Nut designed to keep 
heavy objects locked in crates without 
need for any supplementary vibration 
resisting parts. Made by Tinnemian 
Products Inc., Cleveland 13, Ohio, nut 
tightens with wrench, to exert enough 
pressure on bolt threads to withstand 
jostling and vibration. Sizes are avail- 
able for 1-20 and ft-18 carriage bolts. 



Cam Engine 


Providing 12 power strokes per revo- 
lution. cam engine for aircraft is made 
by Herrmann Engineering Co., 1405 
Airway. Glendale 1, Calif. Shape of 
main cam produces harmonic motion 
of six double-ended pistons. Claim is 
that no reciprocal forces are passed on 
to other engine parts. Engine develops 
170 to 190 lip. at 1800 rpm. It’s stated 
that, supercharged, it has developed 
225 to 270 hp. for 50 hr. without meas- 
urable wear. Weight with starter, gen- 
erator and their gears is 286 lb. 


Data Plate 

Claimed to cost 50-75 percent less 
than etched units, embossed aluminum 
identification plate made by Chicago 
Car Seal Co., 634 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 12, III., is stated to have ex- 
ceptional legibility and ability to with- 
stand rough usage. Device is available in 
wide range of letter and numeral sizes, 
and in tinplate, zinc, brass, stainless 
steel, and other metals. 


YT 


Flameproof Connector 

Firewall electrical connector is de- 
signed to meet CAA Safety Regulation 
Release No. 259 and be electrically and 
mechanically interchangeable with AN 
5537 unit. Made by The Winslow Co., 
9 Liberty St., Newark 5, N. J., device 
has Steatite insulation and stainless 
steel jacket, bushings, jack heads and 
coupling nuts. In CAA compliance test, 
it’s reported that flame was applied to 
connector on simulated firewall. Tem- 
perature was rated to 2000 F. for sev- 
eral minutes and allowed to rise to 2300 
F. where it was held for 20 min., and 
at no time during this period was flame 
observed passing through the connec- 
tor. After completion of test, connec- 
tor was intact. Upon disassembly 
plating was found to have vaporized 
and beryllium copper detent springs 
had lost their temper, but otherwise 
connector was reported still serviceable. 



Sprays Parts Clean 


Designed to clean engines, landing 
gear and plane surfaces after application 
of proper solvents, Hydro-Air pressure 
washer is announced by D & M Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 4655 Kingswell Ave. Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. Using precisely con- 
trolled mixture of water and compressed 
air, device produces “cold steam” for 
penetrating and cleaning without back 
splash or harm to finish. Various ad- 
justments enable quick removal of 
heavy dirt or grease and thorough rins- 
ing of cleaning solvent. 
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SALES & SERVICE 


School Rules Up for Revision 

Proposed tightening of training facilities requirements 
being circulated by CAA for industry comment. 


New and more rigid requirements 
for aviation training facilities are pro- 
posed in a revision draft of CAA 
Manual 50 which is being circulated to 
fixed base operators and other inter- 
ested persons in the aviation industry 
for comments. 

Besides "spelling out" requirements 
for the physical classroom, hangar and 
field facilities in much greater detail 
than in the present Manual 50 (as re- 
vised May 15, 1946) the new revision 
sets forth proposed requirements, for 
the first time, for glider and helicopter 
training schools, in addition to basic 
and advanced ground schools and flight 
schools giving primary, commercial, in- 
strument and flight instructor courses. 

► Changes Old Manual-The revision is 
also a sweeping change from the 
Manual 50 now in force in its general 
format, and should be much less sus- 
ceptible to mis-interpretation in the 
field by reason of the change. 

Study of the proposed requirements 
for ground school shows how much 
more detailed the new requirements 
are as compared to the present ones: 

“The applicant must provide a class- 
room of permanent construction that 
will allow at least 30 sq. ft. of floor 
space per student scheduled for at- 
tendance at any one time. Lighting 
intensity must be sufficient to enable 
each student to read and study with- 
out eyestrain. Heating system must be 
sufficient to maintain a room tempera- 
ture of 70 deg. or more during the 
normally expected coldest days during 
the winter. 

► Sanitary Code— “Ventilation must al- 
low air circulation without undue drafts 
upon the students or instructor. Housed 
within this building or within 50 yd. 
of the classroom must be toilet and 
washroom facilities that meet the local 
sanitary code. No classroom may be 
considered that will not accommodate 
at least a minimum of 20 students. 

“All such buildings and classrooms 
shall conform to all local building codes. 
Each student must be provided with a 
desk-chair or a chair and desk suitable 
for study and writing. A blackboard so 
placed as to be visible by all students 
while at their desks and at least 4 by 6 
ft. in size must be provided. The class- 
rooms must continually be maintained 


in orderly, clean and renovated con- 

► Detailed Interpretation-All this de- 
tail is supplied by CAA to interpret 
CAR 50.1 0A Ground School Require- 
ments which says “classrooms ade- 
quately heated and lighted, of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate the greatest 
number of students scheduled for at- 
tendance at any one time.” 

The proposed revision differs from 
the existing CAA Manual 50 ground 
school requirement principally by add- 
ing: the 30 sq. ft. floor space require- 
ment per student; the 70 deg. tempera- 
ture minimum, the absolute minimum 
of 20 students per classroom, the con- 
formity to building codes and the 
blackboard minimum dimensions. 

The ground-school proposed require- 
ments are cited in such detail as an ex- 
ample of other details prescribed in the 
new proposed revision for buildings and 
flying fields. 

A regulation-shy aviation industry 
which has long chafed under restrictive 
CAA red tape can be expected to ques- 
tion sharply the wisdom of putting such 
additional detailed restrictive require- 
ments in the hands of CAA inspectors 
in the field. 



NEW NAVION DISTRIBUTOR 

Hugh A. Eudy, left, president, Carolina 

distributor for North and South Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee, takes delivery of his 
first Navion at San Diego, from Earl D. 
Prudden, Ryan Aeronautical Co. vice presi- 


A prefacing statement to the revision 
draft states that: "In order to make 
these standards more equitable in all 
sections of the country we propose to 
allow reasonable latitude to the regional 
administrators of CAA in their appli- 
cation, provided safety, efficiency or 
supervisory control are not adversely 
affected and provided existing CAR per- 
mit the exercise of such latitude.” 

“It is expected that the great majority 
of airman agencies now certificated can 
meet the requirements of this proposed 
revision without difficulty. However, 
following publication of the final draft 
of this manual, ample time will be al- 
lowed all airman agencies now certifi- 
cated to meet any additional require- 

If sufficient leeway is allowed in field 
interpretations, and the CAA agents, 
as tbe one-time inspectors now are 
called, do work cooperatively with the 
school operators, the new proposed 
regulations could mean a general im- 
provement in aviation school operations, 
beneficial to the industry. 

However the new proposed require- 
ments come at a time when the aviation 
training industry is overexpanded and 
hard hit by the drastic curtailment of 
GI flight training. With few excep- 
tions the operators are in very bad 
financial condition, and can ill afford 
to make any physical improvements to 
their buildings or flying fields. 

Reaction of most operators directly 
affected, may be expected to be in oppo- 
sition to any new requirements which 
will cost any money, either directly for 
facility improvements or indirectly for 
additional reports. 

If the proposed Manual 50 is adopted 
the result might well be that a consider- 
able number of aviation schools now 
holding airman agency certificates 
might find it necessary to relinquish 
those certificates and operate sub- 
standard schools without CAA approval. 

With the slashing of GI flight train- 
ing through the indirect tactics of the 
Veterans Administration still going on 
in many sections of the country, CAA 
agency approval would not be such a 
necessary requirement for schools 
stripped of their GI flight contracts. 

New England Map 

An airport map of New England de- 
signed to provide a directory of airport 
and seaplane base facilities, conditions 
and services, for flyers in that general 
area has been published by Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. Information shown in- 
cludes airport elevations, length of 
longest runway, major highways, trans- 
portation to nearest town, field services 
offered, and grades of fuel. Copies are 
obtainable free at Esso Standard Oil 
Co., 15 W. 51st St, New York, or 373 
Stuart St., Boston. 
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O’Connell NASAO Speaker 

First major aviation speech of CAB 
Chaimran Joseph J. O’Connell Jr. since 
he took office will be a principal feature 
of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials annual convention at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct. 
6, 7 and 8. 

O'Connell will speak at the Oct. 7 
noon session. Other speakers: Delos W. 
Rentzel, CAA administrator, Oct. 8 
noon session; Senator Owen Brewster, 
(R., Me.) chairman of the Congressional 
Air Policy Board, Oct. 7 night session; 
S. Paul Johnston, executive director, In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Oct. 8 night session; Dr. Lynn Bol- 
linger, Harvard University Business 
School, Oct. 6 night session; John F. 
Victory, NACA secretary; John Sher- 
man, secretary of the Air Coordinating 
Committee; George Burgess, deputy 
CAA administrator, and Frank W. 
Wiley, Montana aeronautics director, 
all at Oct. 6 afternoon session. 

Inspections of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Aeronautics Labora- 
tory, the Raytheon Radar Laboratory 
at Bedford Airport, and the Aeronau- 
tical Research Foundation “quiet per- 
sonal plane" are scheduled. 

VA Report 

Veterans Administration has reported 
the following figures on processing of 
applications for GI flight training dur- 
ing July and August: 

► July: 617 applications approved, 52 
rejected; 1551 referred to guidance and 
advisement division. 

► August: 2427 applications approved; 
144 rejected; 3772 referred to guidance 
and advisement. 

The report bears out with official fig- 
ures contentions of the principal aviation 
training and operations spokesmen, that 
the indirect VA method of disapproving 
applications by deferring them until the 
applicant drops out, through referring 
them to guidance and advisement offi- 
cials, is the principal factor in the 
scuttling of the flight program. 

CATA Merger 

California Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion has completed plans for a merger 
of the California Dusters’ Association 
into CATA as a special division. The 
organization of approximately 175 crop 
dusting operators, many of whom are 
already CATA members as individuals, 
is working on general problems of agri- 
cultural uses for airplanes, particularly 
spraying, dusting and seeding. National 
Aviation Trades Association is studying 
the California arrangement, with plans 
to make recommendations for similar 
divisions in other agricultural states. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

EXECUTIVE AIRSTRIP— An approval certificate has been issued by 
Illinois Department of Aeronautics to R. G. Le Toumeau, Inc., at Peoria, 
111., for a restricted landing strip paralleling the east bank of the Illinois 
River, within the city limits and adjacent to the plant. 

R. G. Le Toumeau, president of the company, which makes earth 
moving and highway machinery, has been one of the most active and con- 
tinuous users of airplanes for executive travel, using large high-powered 
equipment. His personal plane is a converted Douglas A-26 twin-engine 
bomber. The company also uses a Lockheed Electra and Lockheed 
Lodestar for business travel. The strip is an asphalt runway 2895 ft. long 
and 100 ft. wide, and is marked by 16 marker lights. 

Two other Peoria firms presented objections to certification of the strip 
at a hearing conducted by the department, but objections were overruled. 
Department regulations limit the use of the strip for company business 
flights under favorable conditions with lightly loaded aircraft, and as an 
emergency landing area for other aircraft. No commercial operation is 
permitted. 

The Le Toumeau strip is the first to be approved within a metropolitan 
center as a private landing facility for an industrial firm in the state, and 
one of the first in the U. S. 

CROSS COUNTRY TRAINING— A recent experimental cross 
country navigation training flight, made in a Cessna 170 from St. Francis, 
Kan., to Los Angeles and return, made it possible for three commercial 
pilot students of St. Francis Flying Service to log a considerable amount 
of dual time by alternating at the controls. Harry Rcsch, operator of the 
flying service, was fourth member of the party and supervised the flight. 
Westbound, the trip stopped at Amarillo, Albuquerque and Phoenix. 
Dead reckoning was used entirely except for radio for flight plans and 
position reports. Return flight was via Salt Lake City and Chcvcnne using 
low frequency radio ranges for navigation. Resell reported the 145 hp. 
powered Model 170 showed an average speed of 108 mph. with 6.7 gal./hr. 
fuel consumption. 

GI ESSAY CONTEST— Bill Lazarus, Florida Aviation Supervisor, is 
preparing a memorandum for veterans interested in qualifying for flight 
training in approved flight schools under the GI bill of rights, as a guide 
in preparing applications “justifying” their need for the training. “It is a 
sad but hue commentary,” says Lazarus, “that a veteran must now win an 
essay contest before he can enroll in a course of his choice." At a recent 
Atlanta conference it was reported that Florida and South Carolina are 
now getting approvals on approximately one-third of all the veterans who 
apply for occupational flight training. Alabama and Tennessee had received 
no approvals whatever on anv applications. 

AERONCA ADOPTS STALL WARNING-Safe Flight stall warning 
indicators are being installed on all new Aeronca Aircraft Corp. models 
as standard equipment, including the four-place Sedan and the two-place 
Champion (tandem) and Chief (side-by-side) Planes. The Middletown, 
Ohio, manufacturer is the first in the low-priced personal plane field to 
make the equipment standard, although the indicator was already standard 
on tbe Convair-Liner and on a higher priced personal plane. Manufac- 
turer obtained reports from a number of Aeronca owners who had volun- 
tarily installed the stall warning devices on their planes, before making 
decision to standardize. 

As a result of the installation, owners of Aeroncas with the indicators 
are entitled to a reduction in insurance rates. The indicator, mounted on 
the leading edge of the wing, employs a knife edge vane which actuates an 
electric circuit to flash a light and blow a horn in the cockpit when the 
plane approaches stalling condition. 

VAN DUSEN ANALYSIS— Reports from flying sales representatives 
of Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Minneapolis, indicate increased total 
volume of sales of parts and supplies to airport operators this year over 
last, and a higher volume of business this year than last at many local 
airports. Good living weather throughout the summer in the Midwest has 
brought increases to many operators over last year's business. New 
England, which lost revenue flight hours during the first six months due 
to heavy snows and subsequent bad spring weather, is finding summer 
flight activity “as busy as ever.” -ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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NWA Pinched by 2-0-2 Grounding 

Costs up and schedules down as aftermath of recent acci- 
dent; carrier may update mail pay plea to CAB. 


The battle for higher mail compensa- 
tion may be intensified by Northwest 
Airlines as a result of the carrier’s 
grounding of its fleet of 24 Martin 
2-0-2s (Aviation Week, Sept. 13). 

While the carrier currently is using 
19 DC-4s and 13 DC-3s, the previous 
schedule pattern has suffered with a 
present coverage of slightly more than 
80 percent on the domestic routes. Fur- 
thermore, considerable flexibility in 
scheduling is lost with a limited num- 
ber of aircraft available for operations. 
Prior to the Winona, Minn., mishap 
Aug. 29, Northwest was planning the 
retirement of all DC-3s from passenger 
sendee on Sept. 1, believing this would 
permit broader service at lower costs. 
Instead, the grounding of the 2-0-2s has 
led to extraordinary costs and probably 
will leave its imprint in operating losses. 

► Answer— Northwest was the first of 
the newly designated “Big Five” to 
answer the Civil Aeronautic Board’s 
show cause order of Mar. 29 proposing 
a new rate formula for this group. 
(Aviation Week, Aug. 16). This order 
was greeted with violent objections by 
all of the carriers involved. Northwest 
now probably will file a supplement to 
its initial statement, giving effect to the 
aftermath of the Winona accident. 

In its Mar. 29 statement, the CAB. 
in viewing the groundings of the DC-6 
and Constellation, made no attempt to 
estimate the effect of such action on 
the earnings of the carriers involved. Of 
greater consequence, the Board made 
no provision for reimbursing the carrier 
for such losses, declaring that "costs 
attributable to the grounding of air- 
craft are regarded as a risk to be covered 
by the rate of return over the extended 
period during which the type of aircraft 
will be in service.” 

► Exhibits— Presumably Northwest will 
seek to recover the operating losses 
caused by the 2-0-2 grounding and sub- 
mit supplementary exhibits to this 
effect. 

In its initial statement. Northwest 
disclaimed that it is comparable to the 
"Big Four.” It alleges that while now 
a transcontinental carrier, it is only a 
newcomer in this field and has all the 
disadvantages of a newcomer in the 
majority of the large markets: i.c.. New 
York, Washington. Detroit, Cleveland 


and Pittsburgh, where it is forced to 
compete with old established carriers. 
The other transcontinentals allege that 
many of their difficulties were created 
bv undue competition. 

Objection is taken to the Board’s 
finding that Northwest has had a rapid 
growth in revenue traffic in that this 
finding implies that the rapidity of such 
growth has remained relatively constant 
for the 12 months ended Dec.’ 31, 1946, 
and for the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1947. Attention is directed to the fact 
that Northwest was the only one of the 
five carriers which had a decrease in 
revenue ton miles in the 12 months 
ended September, 1947, as compared 
with the year ended in December, 1946. 
Furthermore, evidence is presented 
that the carrier has had a steady decline 
in the volume of both revenue ton miles 
and revenue passenger miles since the 
early months of 1947. 

► Exception— Interesting discussion cen- 
ters around Northwest's exception to 
the projected passenger load factor fig- 
ures used by the Board. The company 
asserts that air carriers do not receive 
passenger revenue from their load fac- 
tors but from the number of passengers 
they carry per mile. In other words, it 
mates a difference whether the aircraft 
is a Constellation or a DC-3. 

The exception taken to the Board’s 
criticism of the airlines’ failure to ad- 
just passenger fares is interesting in view 
of subsequent events. Prior to the re- 
cent wave of adjustments. Northwest 
raised its fares three times while the 
"Big Four" and others did the same only 
on two occasions. Northwest, therefore, 
claimed to be in a more critical con- 
dition than the others insofar as seek- 
ing additional passenger revenues 
through higher fares. 

► Fares— Northwest’s fare structure has 
consistently been higher than the other 
transcontinental operators. For ex- 
ample, Northwest’s average fare on its 
domestic system was 5.7 cents per pas- 
senger mile compared with about 5.5 
cents for the others. This condition 
resulted from the lack of competitive 
routes for Northwest in certain areas. 
But where point to point competition 
prevails, as between Chicago and 
Seattle, for example, fares remained on 
a competitive par. 


Northwest, effective Sept. 1, insti- 
tuted a uniform 10 percent fare in- 
crease. United and TWA have done the 
same. With American establishing the 
pattern by placing all fares, regardless 
of equipment flown, at 6 cents per pas- 
senger mile. United followed suit for 
its DC-6 equipment. Further, all car- 
riers involved now offer a 5 percent 
discount for round-trips. 

Northwest, however, appears to be at 
a temporary disadvantage in not having 
any equipment that can compete with 
American and United’s DC-6s as well 
as Convair-Liners flown by American. 

The Board statement— "our consistent 
policy in the past of determining fair 
and reasonable mail rates on the basis 
of results over an extended period of 
time rather than on a basis of a keyhole 
view”— is adopted by Northwest as an 
argument in its favor. 

► Challenge— Northwest challenges the 
Board’s treatment of its operating 
profits. From Jan. 1, 1942, through 
Sept. 30, 1947, the Board declared that 
Northwest averaged 12.86 percent as a 
rate of return before taxes on average 
invested capital. Northwest now con- 
tends that profits realized during the 
period 1942 through 1945 were ob- 
tained during the abnormal war period. 
In 1947, the company sustained oper- 
ating losses of $1,627,374 on its domes- 
tic system. This loss exceeded the oper- 
ating profits realized in any of the vears 
1942, 1943. 1944 or 194*. 

One of the most significant assertions 
made by Northwest is its inference that 
it is not in the same category as the 
“Big Four,” hence should not be ac- 
corded the "uniform service rate." In- 
stead, the airline declares that it is in 
the "need” category and should be so 
treated in regard to mail compensation. 

To prove this. Northwest presents ex- 
tensive exhibits showing that it is far 
more comparable in size to such car- 
riers as Capital. Delta and Braniff. In 
this manner. Northwest presumably ex- 
pects to establish its claim to subsidy 

► Climate— Much is made of North- 
west’s peculiar geographical and climatic 
differences as compared with other car- 
riers. It is asserted that heating and in- 
sulating costs, the expense of starting 
and keeping equipment in operating 
condition in sub-zero temperatures, the 
loss of efficiency of personnel, inevitable 
delays and loss’ of business on account 
of conditions are apparent in adding to 
the company’s operating costs. 

Under the Board’s show cause order. 
Northwest currently receives a tempo- 
rarv effective rate of 70.90 cents a ton 
mile. Northwest requested $1.56 a ton 
mile to offset its previously projected 
loss. Presumably, this requested rate 
may now be revised upwards in view of 
recent events caused by the 2-0-2 mis- 
hap. — Selig Altschul 
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Newer Planes Mean Fewer Pilots 

Larger and faster aircraft carry more passengers, but 
crewmen worry over declining personnel needs. 


By Charles Adams 

The air transport industry’s techno- 
logical progress is proving to be a mixed 
blessing to the men in the cockpit. 

While recognizing that development 
of larger, faster and more efficient air- 
craft is vital to airline growth and pros- 
perity'. the pilots are showing justifiable 
anxiety over what the new planes mean 
in terms of their future security. Accord- 
ing to studies made by the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, technological unem- 
ployment has changed from a faint 
spectre to an increasingly-grim reality 
during the postwar period.’ 

► Radio Operators Involved— The pilots 
are not alone in facing the problem. 
Only last month Pan American Airways 
narrowly averted a strike by 300 CIO 
Transport Workers Union employes 
arising from the layoff of 50 radio of- 
ficers. In announcing settlement of the 
dispute and payment by PAA of $30,- 
000 to 25 of the radio officers, an ar- 
bitrator reported the men were laid off 


"because of technological advances made 
in the handling of flight communica- 

Meanwhile, the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation fears the spread of technologi- 
cal unemployment will mean stronger 
pressure by airline unions for "feather- 
bedding” provisions in their contracts 
to protect the jobs of their members. 
ATA raised the issue in its fight against 
CAB regulations which require utiliza- 
tion of flight engineers after Dec. 1 on 
all transports used in scheduled service 
and certificated for more than S0,000 
lb. maximum takeoff weight. 

► Pilots Make Study-ALPA has made 
surveys showing that twin-engine and 
four-engine planes which are replacing 
the DC-3 on the domestic airlines have 
from two and a half to five times the 
payload productivity of the Douglas 
workhorse. The union points out that 
both the DC-3 and DC-6 use the same 
number of pilots, although the former 
has a 2.5-ton payload capacity and a 
160 mph. cruising speed, compared to a 


Domestic Airline Expansion Index* 

(1938 equals 100) 
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142 

142 

71 

77 
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7.S-ton payload capacity and 250-mph. 
cruising speed for the latter. Thus two 
pilots, with one DC-6, can perform the 
work of ten pilots in five DC-3s. 

As the carriers continue to replace 
their DC-3s with larger and faster equip- 
ment, more and more pilots will be dis- 
placed unless airline traffic expands suf- 
ficiently to take up the slack. The re- 
quired expansion seems unlikely, since 
domestic passenger business has shown 
little increase during the past 15 
months. 

Consequently, American Airlines' an- 
nouncement that by 1949 it will have 
completely replaced its obsolete equip- 
ment with "an entire new fleet of effi- 
cient 300 mph. aircraft” brought few 
cheers from job-hungry pilots. Eastern 
Air Lines' recent purchase of five addi- 
tional 60-passenger Constellations— 
bringing its total Connie fleet to 20 by 
next fall— also had serious implications 
for pilots of the carrier’s IS DC-4s and 
51 DC-3s. 

► Ten-Year Trend— The number of air- 
line pilots employed by the certificated 
domestic airlines increased from 1117 in 
1938 to 4875 last year, according to 
ALPA. With 1938 equalling 100, the 
pilot employment index stood at 436 in 
1947. 

By comparison, available seat miles 
on the domestic airlines soared from 
951,458,000 in 1938 to 9,152,389.000 
last year, bringing this index to 962 at 
the end of the ten-year period. Number 
of planes operated domestically rose 
from 253 in 1938 to 752 last year, rep- 
resenting an index change from 100 to 
297. 

Thus, with 2.97 times as many planes 
and 4.36 times as many pilots, the 
domestic airlines in 1947 flew 9.62 
times as manv available seat miles as in 
1938. If in 1947 the carriers had the 
same types of equipment they used in 
1938. they would have needed 2436 
planes instead of the actual 752 aircraft 
to fly their 9,152,389,000 available seat 
miles. And instead of 4875 pilots they 
would have required at least 10,718. 

Employment Drops— A significant as- 
pect of ALPA's survey is the sharp drop 
in pilots from a peak of 5624 in 1946 to 
4875 in 1947. At the same time, avail- 
able seat miles flown by the domestic 
airlines increased from 7,556,469,000 to 
9,152,389,000. 

ALPA reports that American Air- 
lines, which had 1265 pilots and co- 
pilots in 1946, had 835 pilot employes 
on the company payroll in the first half 
of 1948. In 1946, United Air Lines em- 
ployed 996 pilots against 899 this year. 

Another problem resulting from air- 
line technological advancements is the 
slowup in promotions for copilots. In 
fact, many captains displaced with the 
substitution of newer equipment have 
been reduced to copilot status, ALPA 
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states. Those at the bottom of the 
seniority list have been laid off. This 
means that former captains must again 
revert to captain status before any of 
the old copilots have a chance at pro- 
motion to captaincy. 

► Copilot Rut— American Airlines, in 
the forefront with acquisition of new 
equipment, has a ten-year copilot in Los 
Angeles, according to ALPA. On many 
other airlines there arc copilots of five to 
seven years standing. 

Not too long ago, airline copilots were 
almost certain of becoming captains 
within one to four years. Now, some 
pilots must look forward to spending 
their entire flying careers as copilots. 

Suspension Seen 
For AAA Route 49 

Evidence is increasing that 118 cities 
and towns in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, Kentucky. Delaware 
and Ohio may lose the mail and ex- 
press pickup services now furnished by 
All-American Aviation. 

CAB Examiner Warren E. Baker has 
recommended that the carrier’s certifi- 
cate for Route 49, involving five seg- 
ments radiating out of Pittsburgh, be 
suspended indefinitely. He cited the 
high subsidy expense borne by the gov- 
ernment, relatively small benefits de- 
rived by the public, and the improba- 
bility that traffic will show marked im- 
provement in the future. 

► CAB Investigation— The report was 
another step in an investigation institu- 
ted by CAB in May, 1947, to determine 
whether service should be continued 
over the nation's only pickup system. 
In March of this year, All American 
asked the Board’s permission to sus- 
pend service on part or all of the routes, 
which it has operated since May, 1939. 

AAA’s move followed CAB’s action 
last February designating the company 
for 1550 miles of conventional feeder 
routes in the same general Middle At- 
lantic area now covered by the pickup 
links. In selecting AAA to operate the 
feeder system, the Board said the new 
service could not be inaugurated until 
duplicating pickup routes were modified, 
suspended or abandoned. All Ameri- 
can’s request for suspension of its 
pickup services was contingent on ex- 
tension of its feeder system to New 
York City. 

► No Precedent— Tackling the legal as- 
pects of the case. Examiner Baker noted 
that the proceeding was without pre- 
cedent. CAB has often suspended serv- 
ice at individual points or even over en- 
tire routes in the past. But these suspen- 
sions did not involve a whole certificate 
and were based on emergency factors 
such as the wartime shortage of equip- 
ment or inadequate airports. 

Baker said that CAB has authority to 


suspend AAA's certificate even without 
the carrier's consent. Thus the condi- 
tion which All American attached to its 
request for suspension of the pickup 
service apparently has little actual sig- 
nificance. 

► Post Office Position-The Post Office 
Department vigorously endorsed suspen- 
sion of the AAA pickup routes. It told 
CAB that during the first half of 1948 it 
paid All American 7.25 cents for each 
piece of mail flown by the carrier. 

This was more than the average reve- 
nue derived from each letter and left 
nothing for Post Office handling ex- 
penses or payments to carriers trans- 
porting the mail from AAA’s terminal 
points to other parts of the country. 
All American had a $62,003 operating 
loss during the first half of 1948 and is 
seeking more mail pay. 

AAA hopes to be able to inaugurate 
service over its conventional passenger- 
mail-cargo feeder system next February 
or March. Company directors have 


Commuter Plan Catches 

Mid-Continent Airlines’ com- 
muter fare plan (Aviation Week, 
Sept. 27) is taking the industry 
bv storm. 

By early last week. American 
Airlines. United. Western-Inland. 
National, Northwest and TWA 
were on the bandwagon. There 
were indications that other car- 
riers including Chicago & South- 
ern, Northeast and PCA would 
file similar plans with CAB for ap- 
proval shortly. 

MCA's commuter fares were 
announced following a ruling bv 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that the 15 percent federal trans- 
portation tax does not apply to 
this type of travel. To be eligible 
for the tax saving, the commuter 
must make a minimum of two 
roundtrips, or four one-wav trios, 
between a pair of points within a 
30-day period. 

Going in effect Oct. 1 5. Mid- 
Continent’s commuter tariffs will 
be valid between 1 1 pairs of cities. 
Besides the tax saving, MCA will 
offer the commuter an additional 
7 to 10 percent discount on books 
of 6 to 8 tickets. 

American, United. TWA. West- 
ern and others intend to make the 
commuter olan system-wide. Be- 
sides the 15 percent tax saving, 
the commuter buving a book of 
four tickets issued by these car- 
riers can take advantage of the reg- 
ular 5 percent roundtrip discount. 
The tickets are not transferable. 


authorized purchase of three additional 
DC-3S to augment six others bought 
recently. 

(No formal request for the change in 
All American’s name to All American 
Airways, recently voted by AAA stock- 
holders (Aviation Week, Sept. 27), 
had been received by CAB early last 

Florida Line Fights 
To Keep Operating 

Florida Airways President Joseph L. 
Dyer has not given up the fight to keep 
his feederline operating after next Mar. 
28 despite a recent Civil Aeronautics 
Board decision which would terminate 
the franchise on that date (Aviation 
Week, Sept. 13). 

“CAB’s policy change as exemplified 
in this first decision on extension of a 
feederline is a grave error,” Dyer de- 
clared. "This decision is not based on 
the proven needs of the public nor re- 
quirements for national defense. Not 
only is Florida Airways affected but so 
are all the other local service carriers 
in the country. We do not think a fair 
trial of the feeder experiment in Florida 
can be made in 14 months over only 
470 miles of route to 12 cities." 

► Communities Protest— Florida cities 
affected by CAB’s decision have already 
protested to the Board and have asked 
that the case be reopened. The state’s 
Congressional delegation is also ex- 
pected to criticize the CAB action. 

Meanwhile, Southwest Airways has 
followed Pioneer Air Lines’ lead in ask- 
ing CAB to make permanent its three- 
year feeder certificate. Both franchises 
expire in November, 1949. 

► Southwest Acts— President John H. 
Connelly said small cities and towns on 
Southwest's routes between Los Angeles 
and Medford, Ore., have generated 
more business than his company pre- 
dicted when it originally aplied for a 
short-haul certificate. He declared that 
Southwest has with remarkable monthly 
regularity carried more passengers, 
achieved higher load factors and made 
greater use of its available ton miles 
than any other feeder. 

Monarch Air Lines, which is now 
fighting to hold its certificate after next 
Mar. 31, received a boost from the Post 
Office Department this month. The 
Department announced it did not ob- 
ject to extension of MAL’s franchise to 
Mar. 30, 1950. 

Leased C-46s 

First of ten Curtiss C-46 cargo trans- 
ports leased by Pan American Airways 
from the Air Force is being used for 
pilot training and familiarization flights 
in Miami. The ten planes will soon be 
put on PAA’s Latin American routes. 
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AIRLINES EXPAND TRUCKING FLEET 


Alaska Cargo 

Maritime walkout makes 
minor ‘"Operation Vit- 
tles” of Territory flights. 

Harry Bridges' explosive Longshore- 
men's Union has given rise to another 
•Operation Vittles." 

A small-scale version of the Berlin 
airlift has been handling steadily in- 
creasing quantities of freight between 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska since 
the dock workers began their West 
Coast strike more than a month ago. 
Both certificated and noncertificated 
carriers stepped into the transportation 
breach created by the shipping tieup, 
which also boomed airline business be- 
tween California and Hawaii. 

► CAB Acts-Late last month— about 
three weeks after the walkout began— 
CAB issued special exemption orders 
authorizing Pan American Airways, 
Northwest Airlines and approximately 
17 carriers certificated within Alaska 
to make unlimited number of flights 
between Seattle and points in the 
territory on or off their routes. The 
exemptions, which terminate Nov. 1 
unless extended, were granted at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Governor of Alaska “to alleviate 
an imminent shortage of food and other 
essential supplies in Alaska resulting 
from the strike." 


the Pacific Northwest and Alaska had 
applied for just such broad operating 
authority during the crisis. But CAB 
decided that the exemption for the 
certificated lines would suffice for the 
present. 

► Cargo Volume Soars— Pan American 
Airways, operating from Seattle to 
Ketchikan. Juneau, Fairbanks and 
Nome, estimated the strike would in- 
crease its cargo volume to Alaska by 50 
percent. With five DC-4s available at 
Seattle, PAA had considerable capacity 
for extra sections when the walkout be- 
gan, and was quick to expand its 

The carrier was also doing well on its 
southbound backhaul, which is often 
light on the Alaskan run. During one 
five-day period last month it flew nearly 
1000 passengers (mostly fishermen) 
from the Territory to Seattle. 

Northwest Airlines, certificated be- 
tween Seattle and Anchorage, had con- 
siderably less space available. Its ability 
to offer more service during the emer- 
gency has been hampered by the Martin 
2-0-2 grounding, which created a tight 
equipment situation. 

► Nonskeds Participate— Alaska Airlines, 
the largest nonscheduled operator on 
the Pacific Northwest-Alaska run. also 


Rapid expanding freight volume handled 
by the domestic airlines has been accorn- 

flcct of pickup and delivery trucks. This 
trailer-truck, first of its size to wear the Air 
Cargo, Inc., insignia, has been added to the 
pickup and delivery fleet operated in Los 


found itself handicapped when the 
strike broke. Shortly before the walk- 
out, a Federal judge at Anchorage ruled 
that AA’s cargo operations between 
Anchorage and Seattle has been in viola- 
tion of CAB’s regulations governing 
flight frequencies and regularity. He en- 
joined the carrier from further infrac- 
tions of the nonscheduled exemption. 
(An injunction has been set aside tem- 
porarily.) But now, since it is one of 
the 17 carriers certificated within 
Alaska, Alaska Airlines has full authority 
from CAB to make scheduled trips to 
Seattle during the strike emergency. 

Small nonscheduled lines on the 
Pacific Northwest-Alaska run (some of 
whom have only a single DC-5) imme- 
diately sensed a bonanza in the ship- 
ping tieup. Many recalled a similar 
emergency during the fall of 1946 when 
an eight-week-long maritime strike 
boosted northbound cargo business to 
more than 250,000 lb. weekly. 

Some nonskeds expected freight traf- 
fic between the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska to aggregate 1,000,000 lb. 
weekly if this year’s strike lasts as long. 
One uncertificated operator estimated 
the walkout would increase his cargo 
business by at least 500 percent. 

► Appeal to Board— To protect them- 
selves against a CAB crackdown, ten 
nonscheduled operators (not certificated 
within Alaska) last month appealed un- 
successfully to CAB for an exemption 
to fly between Seattle and Alaskan 
points without regard to regularity and 
frequency as long as the shipping emer- 
gency continues. They were Air Trans- 
port Associates, Arctic-Pacific, Inc., 
Arnold Air Service, Aviation Corp. of 


Angeles by one of the many trucking com- 
panies affiliated with the certificated air- 
lines' ground service organization. During 
the first half of 1948, the 16 domestic 
trunklines flew about 30,000,000 freight ton 


Seattle, Pacific Alaska Air Express, 
Ranier Air Freight Lines, Seattle Air 
Charter, Standard Air Cargo, Yakima 
Sky Chief and Totem Air Service. 

Two other irregular operators, Mt. 
McKinley Airways and Golden North 
Airways, whose applications for more 
liberal exemptions were turned down 
early last month, asked for reconsidera- 
tion of the decisions in the light of the 
maritime situation. Both operators were 
cited by CAB last summer for violating 
the nonscheduled regulations (Aviation 
Week, July 26). 

► Conditions Change— While the cer- 
tificated carriers between the U. S. and 
Alaska were unable to meet the de- 
mands for air transportation imposed 
by the 1946 strike. Pan American in- 
formed CAB that conditions are differ- 
ent now. In opposing any new ex- 
emption for the irregular operators, 
PAA told the Board it is handling all 
Alaska-bound passengers and cargo of- 
fered to it, "and there is no basis for 
finding that we will not be able to do so 
in the future.” 

Pan American has greatly increased 
its cargo operations from Seattle to 
Alaska during the past year. During 
1947, when its emphasis was almost en- 
tirely on passengers, PAA carried 30,- 
000 lb. of cargo northbound during its 
best month. But with lower rates and 
new all-cargo flights, the carrier hauled 
an impressive 403,673 lb. northbound 
last July. 

Some nonskeds, still free from court 
orders or CAB crackdowns, made no 
bones of the fact that they intended to 
fly between Seattle and Alaska as often 
as they had loads during the strike 
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Britain Eyes the Transport Future 

Supply minister sees world leadership in field when 
nation readies peak of output on new civil aircraft. 


emergency. They reasoned (perhaps 
fallaciously) that even though CAB re- 
fused to grant a broader exemption it 
would not take action against them for 
helping meet Alaska’s needs during a 

► Flights to Midwest- While Alaska 
Airlines has been enjoined from too fre- 
quent trips between Seattle and Alaska 
except during the emergency, it is 
varying its services with flights between 
Minneapolis and Anchorage. Together 
with Northwest, which is certificated 
between the Twin Cities and Anchor- 
age, Alaska Airlines flies sizable quan- 
tities of meat and other farm produce 
from the Middle West to the Terri- 

o Alaska Airlines and other non- 
schcduled operators belongs much of 
the credit for freeing Alaska from com- 
plete dependence on surface shippers 
who often seemed to set their rates by 
what the market would bear. Despite 
PAA's recent rapid development of 
cargo services, Alaska Airlines last sum- 
mer was probably carrying more freight 
into Ancnorage than all other carriers 
combined. Last year, 61 percent of the 
company's revenue was derived from 
cargo. 

Southern Airways Asks 
Feeder Certificate 

Southern Airways, Birmingham, Ala., 
has petitioned the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to issue the feeder certificate for 
which it was designated in the South- 
eastern States area decision in April, 
1947. 

The original authorization provided 
for service between Memphis, Tenn., 
and Charlotte, N, C.; Atlanta, Ga., and 
Jacksonville. Fla.: and Columbus, Ga., 
and Charleston, S. C-, contingent on a 
showing that airport facilities are ade- 
quate along the routes. Frank W. Hulse, 
president of Southern Airways, has in- 
formed CAB that airports adequate for 
DC-3 operations are now available at 20 
of the 23 cities his company is author- 

Communities which cannot be served 
immediately because of airport condi- 
tions are Tupelo, Miss., and Rock Hill 
and Orangeburg, S. C. Twelve of the 23 
cities on Southern's routes are served 
currently by certificated airlines. 


Hawaii Separation 

Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. is 
considering separation of its surface in- 
terests from its whollv-owned subsidiary. 
Hawaiian Airlines. A CAB examiner 
recently recommended certification of 
another carrier in the Hawaiian area be- 
cause of Inter-Island’s alleged transpor- 
tation monopoly. 


When Great Britain attains full pro- 
duction on its new type planes in the 
early 1950s it will take over world 
leadership in the air transport field, in 
the opinion of Supply Minister George 
Strauss. 

Speaking before Vickcrs-Armstrong 
aircraft workers in connection with the 
recent press showing of the four turbo- 
prop Viscount transport (Aviation 
Week, Aug. 30), Strauss said he was 
confident that developments during the 
next few years would more than vindi- 
cate his government’s present policies. 
He apparently referred to the govern- 
ment's decision to furnish British Over- 
seas Airways Coro, with American equip- 
ment, such as the Lockheed Constella- 
tions and Boeing Stratocruisers. 

► Bitter Opposition— This "Buy Ameri- 
can” instead of “Buy British” policy of 
the past two years has met widespread 
and often bitter opposition from all sec- 
tions of the British aircraft industry, 
members of Parliament, the press and 
the public. British aircraft manufactur- 
ers argue that if money is to be spent it 
should be used in developing new type 
transports which would serve a long- 
term policy, and scarce American dol- 
lars should not be used on U. S. equip- 
ment which probably wall not remain 



COPTER CARGO 


Co.'s Buffalo. N. Y. factory to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Pan Am picked the copters up in 
Miami (picture shows one being loaded) and 
flew them to Sao Paulo where they will be 


in active service much after 1952. 

But the Ministry of Supply, in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, acted on the strongest recom- 
mendations from civil service experts. 
Foremost among these is Peter G. Mase- 
field, first postwar British civil air at- 
tache in Washington, who returned to 
England in early 1947 to take up the 
newly-created post of Director-General 
of the Directorate of Long Term Plan- 
ning and Development. 

While in the U. S., Masefield made a 
thorough study of American air trans- 
port developments. As a result, he was 
called on to advise high government of- 
ficials as to the merits of every American 
transport which was coming off or due 
to come off the production line. 

► World-Wide Survey— Further, Mase- 
field made trips around the world to 
get first-hand experience covering the 
various conditions that new transport 
aircraft would meet on regular commer- 
cial schedules. He discovered that in 
many instances the new British types 
would be unable to use some of the ex- 
isting main trunkline runways and that 
in any case some of these new aircraft 
would be totally unsuited for operation 
and maintenance under the rigorous 
conditions of commercial usage. 

Masefield made the strongest possible 
recommendation for the temporary use 
of first-class American equipment, espe- 
cially on the north-Atlantic run, so 
that BOAC could continue to operate, 
in the face of stiff U. S. and European 
competition. The fact that BOAC has 
continued to operate successfully on the 
Atlantic route is considered sufficient 
justification for the "Buy American” 

► Future Transports— Minister Strauss’ 
speech echoed the hope of Masefield 
and others intimately connected with 
the future of British prestige on long- 
distance routes that England's new 
turboprop and turbojet transports will 
be available in sufficient quantities to 
meet British requirements and possibly 
leave something over for anxious buyers 
should American manufacturers not be 
in a position to retaliate. 

In particular. Strauss and the Direc- 
torate of Long Term Planning and De- 
velopment arc looking to the highly- 
touted de Havilland D.H. 106 four 
turbojet transport as the goose that will 
lay the golden eggs. Indicative of this 
hope is the fact that the D.H. 106 is 
completely shrouded by a secrecy which 
rivals anything that has been put around 
a supersonic plane. 
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Troubles Stand in Way 
Of New York Feeders Start 

Financial and equipment troubles are 
holding up inauguration of service by 
two short-haul carriers in the metropoli- 
tan New York area. 

One of them — Island Air Ferries — 
started weekend service on route seg- 
ments (MacArthur Field, L. I., to New 
London, New Haven and Bridgeport, 
Conn.) July 15, but discontinued this 
September 19. Their lone DC-3 now 
performs sightseeing duty from New 
York International Airport. Certificated 
to operate without mail pay (Aviation 
Week, Sept. 13), the carrier is now 
undergoing financial reorganization. It 
expects to be able to commence full 
operation of its routes sometime next 
March. 

Island Air Ferries had intended to 
start operations June 1. Fred H. Smith, 
president, and also manager of Mac- 
Arthur Field, originally had three 
DC-3s, but a 29-month wait for certifi- 
cation made it necessary to sell two. 
The carrier intends to purchase addi- 
tional aircraft. 

Air Commuting, which intended to 
use Grumman Mallards operating from 
New York’s East River, has sold its air- 
craft, and now is considering the possi- 
bilities of using helicopters. 

Air Commuting originally asked CAB 
for a certificate for 334 helicopter route 
miles in metropolitan New York. (Avia- 
tion Week, Sept. 29, ’47). 


NEA Puts New Twist 
On Family Fare Plan 

Northeast Airlines has adopted and 
expanded American Airlines’ Family 
Fare plan. 

A new NEA tariff approved by CAB 
will enable one full-fare adult to take 
with him at half fare any other adult 
of his immediate family and any chil- 
dren under 21. The family fares will 
be in effect Mondays through Fridays 
except on flights leaving before noon 
on Monday or Friday. At the regular 
rates, New York-Boston transportation 
for a family of four would cost $40.40. 
Under the new tariff it will cost only 
S25.25. 

Under American’s plan, one regular- 
fare ticket purchased by an adult per- 
mits the husband or wife of the full- 
fare passenger and children 21 years of 
age or less to travel at half price on 
Mondays, Tuesdays or Wednesdays. AA 
Vice President-Sales R, E. S. Deichler 
has announced that the response to the 
offer has been "tremendous,” and first 
of the week load factors have increased 
considerably since the plan went into 
effect Sept. 13. 


Lift for Wallace 

Standard Air Lines, nonsched- 
uled transcontinental carrier, is 
giving a lift to a Presidential can- 
didate for the second time during 
the current campaign. Henry 
Wallace, Progressive party nomi- 
nee, plans to travel more than 
8500 miles in a chartered SAL 
DC-3 in his final swing around 
the country this month. Last 
summer, Standard carried Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey to the cele- 
bration marking the opening of 
New York International (Idlcwild) 
Airport. 


Globe Resumes Service 

Globe Freight Airline, Hartford, 
Conn., has resumed its scheduled all- 
cargo operations between Boston, Hart- 
ford, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, 
Birmingham and New Orleans using 
C-46F equipment leased from the Army. 
Active for 15 months during 1946 and 
1947, Globe suspended service in June 
of last year chiefly because of the rate 
war, according to James N. Laneri, 
president. 

The company has signed an agree- 
ment with TACA for exchange of cargo 
at New Orleans, and other interline 
pacts are pending. 

E. R. C. Milliken 
Riddle Aviation and . . 

tional, has been appointed general 
traffic manager. 


i, formerly with 
Skvwavs Intema- 


CAB Reconsiders 

CAB has reopened the case in which 
it decided over a year ago to authorize 
transfer of Western Air Lines’ Route 68 
(Denvcr-Los Angeles) to United Air 
Lines. The Board's initial decision was 
predicated on a finding that employes 
would not lose their jobs because of 
the transfer, but the Air Line Pilots 
Association, Airline Mechanics Division, 
UAW-CIO, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes 
claim a number of their members have 
been adversely affected by the deal. 

CAB will determine what employe- 
protecting conditions should be attached 
to its approval of the transfer. 


Canadian Lines in Red 

Canada's scheduled airlines reported 
a $1,112,000 deficit in first quarter 
1948, against a loss of $1,442,000 in the 
same period last year. 
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► Alaska Airlines— Further hearings on 
the carrier's fatal DC-4 accident at 
Seattle-Tacoma Airport on Nov. 30, 
1947, were to be held late last week. 

► Braniff— Has asked CAB to amend its 
certificate from San Antonio and 
Laredo, Tex., to Mexico City to extend 
the link to Balboa, Canal Zone, via 
Guatemala City, Guatemala; San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador; Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras; Managua, Nicaragua; and San 
Jose, Costa Rica, Braniff has not yet 
received permission from the Mexican 
government to activate its present link. 

► Empire-CAB has made final the order 
of Aug. 25 awarding the carrier $1,126,- 
715 (88.16 cents a plane mile) in mail 
pay for the period Sept. 28, 1946, 
through Feb. 29, 1948. 'This represents 
a $400,000 increase over the previously 
effective temporary rate and gives Em- 
pire a 7 percent profit on its recognized 
investment for its first 17 months of 
service. CAB’s latest order also con- 
firms the new sliding scale mail rate 
starting Mar. 1, 1948. . . . Company 
has been authorized to suspend service 
temporarily at Pullman, Wash.-Moscow, 
Ida., because of deterioration of the air- 
port’s single runway. 

► Globe Freight Airline— Has signed an 
interline agreement with the Flying 
Tiger Line. Globe recently resumed 
service between Boston and New Or- 
leans after being inactive more than a 

► Inland— Has been denied authoriza- 
tion to suspend service between Rapid 
City, S. D., and Sheridan, Wyo., be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1948, and May 31, 1949. 

► Pan American— Will institute daily 
Constellation service between New York 
and Puerto Rico around the middle of 
October. Flights will be in addition to 
regular thrice-daily DC-4 service and 
the recently-inaugurated, low-cost, 
tourist-class DC-4 operation. 

► Robinson— Has been authorized to sus- 
pend service at Middletown, N. Y., un- 
til airport facilities are adequate. Com- 
pany recently inaugurated flights over its 
certificated feeder system. 

► Southwest— Has asked CAB to give it 
equal opportunity with Arizona Airways 
to acquire Western Air Lines’ San 
Diego-Yuma, Ariz., route segment. 

► TWA— States it will not become in- 
volved in constant passenger fare 
changes "for slight temporary advertis- 
ing advantages.” Company says it in- 
tends to keep the half-cent premium 


fare on its Constellations despite Ameri- 
can's and United’s decision to remove 
the surcharge from their DC-6s. 

► United— Flew 131,941,000 revenue 
passenger miles in August, up 51 per- 
cent over July but down 61 percent from 
August, 1947. 


CAB SCHEDULE 





COMPLETELY ALL-METAL 


Jluxcvtioua. 4-fclace 
Peteotal Plate 


“LOUNGE CAR” COMFORT! 



“NEW LOOK” IN PLANES! 

A NEW postwar airplane from nose 

over all graceful lines are accentu- 
ated by a metallic finish bronze strip- 
ing. 3,176 sq. in. of window area for 
greater visibility and added eye- 
appeal. 
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PIASECKI HELICOPTER CORP. 
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PIASECKI HELICOPTER CORP. 


AERODYNAMICISTS 
THERMODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 
AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 

North American Aviation has a 

AIRCRAFT 

DESIGNERS 

qualified engineers. Specialists 

AIRCRAFT 

commensurate with training and 
experience in'repV tr °' n,n9 ° nd 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

STRESS 

ANALYSTS 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. 




MASTER PLANNERS— INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

With aircraft experience for work on Company Master Planning & 
Industrial Mobilization Planning Programs. 

SALARY OPEN 

Submit experience Summary & Photograph to 

Mr. C. L. Windsor, Employment Manager 

MCDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Box 516, St. Louis (3) Missouri 
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ENGINEERS 

RADAR, SERVO. ELECTRONIC 
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JOHN F. GRAY 
Aviation Security Analyst 
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LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


ACCESSORY 

OVERHAUL INDUSTRIES. INC. 


130-41 91st 


mond Hill, N. Y. 


Complete facilities for overhaul 
& test of Douglas, Constellation 
& other aircraft accessories. 
Fuel Injection pumps. Carbure- 
tors, starters, generators, all 
pumps and aircraft components. 
Workmanship guaranteed, & 
done in accordance with C.A.A. 
regulations. 

All work charged on a flat rate 
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R-1830-9 

Conversion . 

$ 1695 plus your run-out R-1830-92 

Steward-Davis • 13507 S. WESTERN • GARDENA, CALIF. 


P & W PARTS FOR SALE 

A $25,000,000 INVENTORY 

Priced 35% off Govt. Cost 


723 SONORA AVE.. DEPT. AW. GLENDALE 1. CALIFORNIA 


APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 


INSTRUMENTS 

NEW - USED - ALL TYPES - SALES - REPAIR 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY INC. 

Old Country Road, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Garden City 331 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

N BEECHCRAFTS - D00GLAS 
LODESTARS 


it Metal Shop Equipment at c 


FOR SALE 

DOUGLAS C-47A 


AIR CORPORATION OF MIAMI 

P. O. Box 262 Miami Springs, Fla. 


STRICTLY PERSONAL 

IS IT UNETHICAL TO TELL THE TRUTH? The seeker of truth in 
aviation hath troubles. Pity the readers-and the writers-of aviation news these 

On excellent information, Aviation Week’s Industry Observer told our 32,000 
paid-in-advance subscribers Sept. 20: 

"McDonnell's swept-wing XF-88, a USAF penetration fighter, is undergoing 
Bight tests at Muroc. This experimental model is powered with two Westinghouse 
24C jet engines . . .” 

The next day an aviation newsletter said: 

“The Air Force (said) today that a report published in a weekly aviation trade 
magazine to the effect that the McDonnell XF-88 penetration fighter is under- 
going flight testing at Muroc Air Force Base, Cal., is untrue. The plane, although 
completed and almost ready for flight testing, has not yet made a flight,” 

Apparently the Air Force didn’t read what its own Four Star Gen. Muir S. 
Fairchild, vice chief of staff, said in an address written for the San Francisco 
squadron of the Air Force Assn, meeting at the Whitcomb Hotel, Sept. 17: 

"Another McDonnell aircraft, the XF-88, one of our newest experimental 
penetration fighters, has successfully passed its initial flight tests at Muroc.” 

Someone in the Air Force is kidding someone in the Air Force. 

It reminds us of last December svlien the commanding officer of Muroc told 
the press he’d never heard of a supersonic flight by the then XS-1. The following 
June Mr. Symington announced officially that the XS-l’s first supersonic flights 
had been accomplished in October-over Muroc! 

And a few weeks ago before we printed the first story about the XF-86 exceed- 
ing the speed of sound, we showed it first to a high Air Force official who not 
only said he had no such reports, but that the plane wasn’t even designed to go 
that fast. 

We sent the story to the printers anyhow, and the next day received unofficial 
verification of the first XF-S6 supersonic flight. The ship that wasn’t designed for 
supersonic has repeated its accomplishments again and again. 

But not all of the denials of stories are by Air Force personnel. 

We recall the time we forecast an AAF order for a designated batch of big 
bombers and the public relations spokesman not only denied it. but said such 
reports made us look ridiculous in the eyes of the industry. Months later his own 
press release verified the story. 

The other day we reported that a certain firm is building S certain power plant 
for a certain plane. The company’s spokesman has denied it. An informal recheck 
indicates we are right. Mavbe someday a press release will settle the matter. 

These ancedotes and others which will appear here from time to time are not 
inspired by self-pity. They are meant to give you readers a glimpse behind the 
scenes of aviation news gathering, and the difficulties that are— rightfully or 
wrongfully— put in the way of writers and editors in this field. Is it unethical for 
the press to tell the truth? Believe it or not, there are those who think it is. 


BEHIND THE NEWS-In the interest of fair play, J. L. Nollan, assistant timer 
at North American Aviation, Inc., brings up to date a report on a National Air 
Race event. He says: "Let it be noted that a Major DeHaven flying an F-80 claims 
he took off unofficially at Long Beach at 10:32 and was unofficially clocked in at 
Cleveland at 14:41 for an elapsed time of 4 hours, 9 minutes, beating the FJ by 
one minute. Actually, he was timed by the assistant starters at 10:27 take-off, or 
some five minutes longer. Thus, he took at least four minutes more than the FJ 
and is not the unofficial winner of the jet division of the Bendix race, as the news 
claimed.” 


FATALITIES & SPIN-PROOF PLANES— In case Aviation Week’s Ercoupe 
story Aug. 2, page 35, gave you a wrong impression, we report two letters. Alfred 
K. Young, flight operations agent for CAA’s District Office of Aviation Safety 
at Oklahoma City, points out that we said "no fatal accident occurred in 1947 in 
spin-proof planes.” Bob Sanders, president of Sanders Aviation. Inc., at River- 
dale, Md., (Ercoupe world-wide distributors) who gave Aviation Week’s 
Alexander McSurelv the information, savs "We quoted the CAA report as saying 
there were no fatalities from spin-proof airplanes. We should have stated that 
there were no fatalities attributable to stalls from spin-proof airplanes. It might 
also be stated that spin-resistant airplanes showed a very marked reduction in 
fatalities from stall accidents over other airplanes.” 

R.H.W. 


WHAT'S NEW 


Trade Literature 

“Cincinnati Shears,” Catalog S-5 of 
shears, shapers and press brakes; 32 
pages, illustrated. Cincinnati Shaper 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

"Speed Packing Manual,” how to save 
on shipping costs by using corroflex 
flexible corrugated material, for either 
inner or outer packing. Illustrated, 32 
pages, plus samples. Sherman Paper 
Products Corp., Newton Upper Falls 
(64), Mass. 

"Molybdenum-Steels, Irons, Alloys,” 
391 pages. No price shown. Climax 
Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

“NATA Air Taxis,” a list of 432 
members of National Aviation Trades 
Assn., by state and city, who are 
equipped to offer special passenger or 
cargo charter service. All hold current 
operating certificates under Part 42, 
Civil Air Regulations, and letters of 
registration to serve as non-certificated 
irregular air carriers. This list will be 
revised Dec. 31, 1948, and quarterly 
thereafter. Copies available free from 
NATA, 1 346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

"Public Finance of Air Transporta- 
tion,” by Richard W. Lindholm, Dept, 
of Economics, Ohio State University. 
A study of taxation and public expendi- 
tures in relation to a developing indus- 
try, with two-fold objective: (1) to as- 
semble and interpret pertinent data 
bearing on the taxation of a segment of 
the transportation industry; (2) to an- 
alyze and summarize the problems of 
a new and growing industry under 
modem conditions of regulation, tax- 
ation and subsidy. 178 pages. $2.75. 
Bureau of Business Research, College 
of Commerce & Administration, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

New Reference Books 

“Landscape Planting for Airports,” 
by Florence B. Robinson, published by 
University of Illinois, Institute of Aero- 
nautics, Urbana, 111. Author is asso- 
ciate professor of landscape architecture 
at the University of Illinois. Paper cover 
pamphlet, 32 pages, also contains refer- 
ences to other source material on same 
subject. Free upon request. 

“Wings Around the World,” des- 
cribed as “The Story of American In- 
ternational Air Transport.” The book 
was suggested by William Van Dusen 
Associates; all pictures are furnished by 
Pan American Airways. Most of the 
book describes PAA’s development. 192 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York. 
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New Bimetallic HIP-ELEMENT 
for High Capacity CIRCUIT BREAKERS 



(thermostatic bimetals) . . ; R-16. 


Advantages of R-16 


Useful Deflection -100 lo SWF. Modulus of Elasticity 1 9,500,0(0 
Maximum Sensitivity S0to3WF. 



• These and other advantages particularly commend WILCO 
R-16 for application in high ampere rated circuit breakers and 
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EDITORIAL 


Persuading Millions to Fly 


There is no more vital problem for the airlines than 
persuading the public to use their passenger, cargo and 
mail services. All of the industry's problems hinge on 
public acceptance. 

Capital Airlines’ proposed air coach service between 
New York and Chicago is the most important develop- 
ment in domestic air transportation since the war. Capi- 
tal will carry passengers between the nation’s two largest 
cities in less than five hours— contrasting with the best 
rail coach time of 16 hours, 45 minutes. Despite this big 
time advantage the air coach traveler will pay only about 
$2.30 more than the railroad coach passenger, excluding 
limousine or taxi costs. 

Instead of citing the general slump in all forms of trans- 
portation as an alibi for higher fares and still more mail 
pay, Capital has set out to capture as much of the travel- 
ing public from ground services as it can. Although 
frankly experimental, the significance of this innovation 
by a U. S. scheduled airline should strike the railroad 
industry with terrific impact. We predict that second 
class air travel will be in wide use in the U. S. shortly. 
With the proper public education program and greatest 
emphasis on the bargain these low fares offer, the airlines 
should be able not only to carve out for themselves a 
larger portion of the total travel expenditures but to 
create business which does not even exist now. 

Public education has been ignored generally by the 
industry. Low fares are a tremendous attraction but mil- 
lions of people either are afraid to fly or hesitate to take 
the first unfamiliar step toward a flight merely because 
of timidity. 

The best job of public education we have seen is being 
done by American Airlines with its DC-6 sightseeing 
flights. Its energetic sales program, supplemented by the 
Monday-Tuesday- Wednesday half-fare family flight fares, 
also includes retailing the DC-6 at city airports. 

American's DC-6 publicity program is reminiscent of 
the early days of the DC-3, when courtesy flights were 
widelv used as an inducement to get travelers on the 
airlines. But today American is making the scenic trips 
pay for themselves. 

The excursion revival started in New England over the 
July 4th week-end when it was American’s turn to play 
host at an open house at Boston’s Logan Airport. A Con- 
vair, A DC-6, and a DC-4 Airfreighter were available for 
the public to inspect, among other attractions, and the 
line had a plan to offer half-hour sightseeing flights over 
the city at $2.50 a ticket. Not much was expected of the 
flight feature. But before the three days were over, all 
available equipment, including DC-3s and DC-4s, had 
been called into use to satisfy the unexpected demand 
for tickets. In all, 17 flights were operated and carried 


754 revenue passengers for a load factor of 91.4 percent. 
Monday evening, when the demand for tours was greatest, 
no planes were available for the purpose. Open house 
attendance was 24,500. 

So American decided to demonstrate the Six at other 
key cities. 

"Since the Boston show, walk-throughs and sightsee- 
ing flights have been held at Los Angeles and Dallas,” 
the company tells Aviation Week. "Within a short 
time similar promotions will have been completed at 
most of American’s largest cities.” 

At Oakland, new gimmicks were to be added to secure 
advance advertising and additional diversions for the 
crowds, which have generally been too big to permit 
everybody either to walk through the Sixes or purchase 
sightseeing tickets. A similar program was set for West- 
chester County Airport with a DC-6 and Convair on 
display. 

"The results of the effort to get people to see the DC-6 
and take rides in it are unquestioned,” one spokesman 
says. "Thev have been exceedingly successful and the 
program is being extended to most of our DC-6 cities. 
We are hampered in scheduling them very far in advance 
by equipment scheduling problems, but the company is 
so sold on this method of putting the DC-6s across to the 
public that it undoubtedly will be a continuing program.” 

During the first exhibition at Los Angeles, American 
sold four transcontinental tickets and one trans-Atlantic 
ticket on the spot to sightseeing passengers who wanted 
to “try out” flying before committing themselves to long 
flights. The L. A. exhibition Aug. 22 attracted thousands 
of walk-through visitors, and 385 who paid for excursion 
tickets on seven flights with no more advance notice than 
a one-paragraph publicity story in a daily newspaper. A 
week later 181 passengers were carried on four DC-6 
flights. 

Public service is the only excuse for any transportation 
system. Adequate public usage of the airlines would solve 
most of the industry’s problems. Americans are already 
airminded. Millions need only slight encouragement or 
inducement to become regular airline customers. 

As we pointed out here Aug. 9, “The public will fly 
and ship cargo by air under the same conditions it will 
patronize any other business from pickles to breakfast 
food.” Operate on a strict business basis, give the people 
a convenient, safe service at a price they can pay. 

Let's get back to a policy of private enterprise and com- 
mercial competition. Persuade millions to fly. With a 
national educational program like American’s, it would 
bring the industry new business far out of proportion to 
its cost. What arc we waiting for? 

ROBERT H. WOOD 
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SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 

DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION • GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


This is writing sales history 




High sales quotas— that have to be 
met— take the closest kind of coordi- 
nation. Mr. Kenneth Parker. Presi- 
dent of The Parker Pen Company, 
declares. So a twin-engined, nine- 
place Beechcraft Executive Trans- 
port was added as “expediter” to 
help executives get the job done. 

A typical trip covering nine cities 
started in New 7 York at 6 A.M. 
Twelve hours later, and 1540 miles 
away, key men landed at Janesville, 
Wisconsin, with stops at Burling- 
ton, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Chicago. One 
week’s travel completed in a single 
day by this 200 mph luxuriously 
comfortable Beechcraft ! 
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Sincerely yours, 

jE 

President 

The Parker Pen Company 



% A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative brochure on “The Air Fleet 
of American Business.'’ with full details on 
the 200 mile-per-hour Executive Transport. 

Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 

Wichita, Kansas, I .S.A. 


BEECHCRAFT 

\XE€UTiVE TRANSPORT 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


